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THE CONSERVATIVE MIND.: 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH.D. 


mm OME years ago the newspapers reported the efforts 
of two scientists to construct flying machines. Of 
one it was said that he worked on right theories 
but could not fly. Of the other it was said that 

#3 {1 he was working on wrong theories and could fly. 
As 4 matter of f act, the Wright brothers tell us that they found 


traditional scientific data unreliable and they were compelled . 
to depend upon their own investigations in solving the problem 
of the airship. We behold here another aspect of the ages 
old difference between theory and practice, between fact and 
principle, between thinking and doing. 

In the social order, theories are aristocratic while facts 
are plebeian. Call any plausible guess by the name hypothesis 
or law or theory or principle and at once it moves about like a 


1 An effort is made in this study to describe conservatism and radicalism as 
social tendencies, and to call attention to popular estimates of them which fail to 
take account of moral and spiritual values. Once the social mind surrenders belief 
in objective truth and separates striving for justice from the divine law of justice, 
the basis of the spiritual judgment of life is lost. The writer hopes to complete 
this study by a later article on the place of the Church in the social order. As 
a spiritual, moral and social force she touches all sccial interests and offers the 
basis upon which we rest the solution of our social problems. Her belief in ob- 
jective truth and in the inviolable supremacy of the moral law has far-reaching 
social consequences. It is in this alone that we may find guidance between the 
extremes of conservatism and radicalism which are ever recurrent in human society. 

The term “radicalism” is used to indicate the general tendency toward changes 
in the social order rather than the lementable extremes which are now so lawless 
and dangerous. The term “conservatism” relates to views and standards which 
develop in the ordinary processes of social and political life, seen as such. The 
term “theory” is takefi to indicate any view accepted or proposed as the basis of 
a social institution. In this sense it may be false or true. Many of the theories 
of individualism once accepted as true, are now repudiated as false. 
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grand seigneur. It mounts a throne and, in Lowell’s phrase, 
asks facts to pause and do it courtesy as they pass by. A the- 
ory cannot harm a fact, but the tiniest fact may upset a whole 
philosophy. Hence, when a fact threatens a view, one who 
holds to the latter feels an impulse to deny the former. A 
scholar was asked how he accounted for a certain well- 
authenticated fact which was at variance with his philosophy. 
He answered quite directly and simply, “I do not attempt to 
account for the fact. I deny it.” 

A taste for theories disturbs one’s liking for facts and 
tends to interfere with one’s judgment of them. This occurs 
because theories or generalizations do not take hold of entire 
facts. They touch them only at points; whereas it is in the 
nature of a fact to insist on plenary recognition. Theories 
avoid detail. Yet there is nothing in the universe except de- 
tail. Facts burden the mind and memory, overwhelming them. 
The mind has devised generalizations by which it can handle 
enormous quantities of facts with greatest ease. The Infinite 
does not generalize. It sees comprehensively every item in the 
universe. 

Nature knows well that both theory and fact are es- 
sential in social life. Hence, she has wisely provided types 
of mind with a liking for each. The conservative is the apos- 
tle of fact; the radical is the apostle of theory. The con- 
servative sees while the radical interprets. Each dislikes the 
other and mistrusts him. Each is the only medicine that can 
correct the constitutional disorders of the other. Each is com- 
plete in structure, but incomplete in function. Each is, to 
borrow Emerson’s phrase, “a good half but an impossible 
whole.” Functionally the conservative mind just as it is, is 
of fundamental importance to our institutions. Since this is 
the case, the value of the conservative mind does not depend 
on its ability. An infant king sleeping in the royal cradle is 
just as useful in maintaining the stability of institutions as a 
philosopher, because the king is a symbol as well as person- 
ality. It is not alone conviction or ability makes the conserva- 
tive mighty. His greatness is derived also from his function. 

Nature works with a high factor of safety, hence she does 
not trust the security of institutions to the outcome of debate. 
In times of revolution, institutions are tested more or less by 
debate; hence, the peril of revolutions. What would become 
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of the stability of the social order, of sanctions, standards and 
parties, of the varied institutions of property, of the settled 
adjustments of thought and feeling which is the social order, 
if one could by reasoning alone unsettle the conservative mind? 
Nature is deeply interested in the conservative attitude, but 
she is less concerned about conservative arguments. It is vital 
that radical changes be resisted in order to slow them down. 
Civilization has established a speed law for reform which the 
radical constantly violates. It is imperative that change be 
opposed. That it is opposed sometimes unfairly, sometimes 
with strange dullnesss, intolerance and delusion, is of no par- 
ticular consequence to nature, whatever be the judgment of 
logic about such things. Logic is petulant with conservatism 
because it argues badly at times, but nature does not worry. 
The conservative may be wrong to his heart’s content in argu- 
ment if he be right in his attitude. 

Nature must protect conservative leaders against their 
own limitations. If President Wilson could be swayed and 
compelled by the arguments of Mr. Gompers, if Mr. 
Gompers could be bested in argument by Mr. Debs, and 
if Mr. Debs could be argued out of his radicalism by a single 
taxer, our institutions would melt into hopeless confusion. 
The foundations of the social order are not made out of 
syllogisms. They are constructed from convictions. Hence 
we find the value to civilization of the organic and persistent 
repugnance that the conservative mind feels for all that the 
radical is, and for much that he represents. Were the situa- 
tion otherwise, our safety would lie only in suppressing 
all radicals who could argue well. Where the earth is per- 
fectly flat, surface waters, unless they are absorbed, become 
stagnant and offensive. Nature provides against this diffi- 
culty by varying the surface of the earth in order to insure 
satisfactory drainage. The waters flow with the slant of the 
surface. Nature gives a slant to the human mind. Arguments 
flow in obedience to a law of mental gravitation along our 
mental slants. Prejudice, illusion, philosophy, fixed concep- 
tions of loyalty to a policy, a conviction or a leader, as these 
are found in the conservative mind, protect it effectively 
against the floods of argument poured upon it by the radical. 
Thus the argument of the radical as it affects the conservative 
may be described in the happy mixed metaphor of a popular 
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orator, as resembling “water on a duck’s back, in one ear and 
out the other.” 

“Congress believes in what is and is opposed to what ought 
to be,” said a United States Senator some years ago in address- 
ing a convention of architects. This statement gives us the sit- 
uation in a nutshell. The conservative is the prophet of es- 
tablishment, of the fact, of what is. Logic, theories and 
ideals, marshal their forces and attack him but he remains 
unfearing and undisturbed. His attitudes are deeper than the 
penetrating power of any adverse argument. They are below 
the frost line. Hence, surface variations of heat and cold do 
not reach them. The conservative mind is the safety deposit 
vault of civilization with a time lock which nature herself 
opens with slow caution. The conservative is door-keeper of 
the temple of progress. He feels that he is the trustee of civil- 
ization, the sealer of the ethical weights and measures in the 
terms of which the transactions of life must be conducted. 

The practical conservative does not see any particular rela- 
tion between the truth of a statement and the proof of it. After 
all, as the world goes, debate consists largely in measuring 
your information against mine. It is a comparing of items of 
knowledge in order to determine him among a number who 
has the greater amount and the better command of it, just as 
boys count and compare their marbles. The winner is secure 
until another boy with more marbles joins the circle. The 
conservative has power of attorney conferred upon him by 
nature, but she revokes it at will. He is essentially pragmatic. 
Institutions have worked; therefore they are right. Institu- 
tions are working; therefore the pres:mption is in their favor. 
No institution is universal in its effects; therefore, we must 
be tolerant of much of our failure and we must make supple- 
mentary provision for the situations in which we fail. 

The radical on the contrary, sees a profound relation be- 
tween the proof of a statement and the truth of it. On this 
account he loves to argue. He thinks that all of his mental 
processes obey syllogisms as loyal subjects obey a king whom 
they love. Hence the radical believes in debate, loves it, chal- 
lenges the conservative to joint debate on every possible occa- 
sion. Yet it is all illusion, for the mental processes of the radi- 
cal obey his mental slant with the uniformity of a law. Nature 
has provided a mental watershed which divides the processes 
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of the conservative and the radical minds in just as marked 
a way as a range of mountains determines the flow of waters. 
The radical is always an impulsive dreamer. Bulwer Lytton 
says in Kenelm Chillingly, “Moral philosophers have so mud- 
dled their brains with the alcohol of new ideas that their moral 
legs have become shaky and the humane would rather help 
them to bed than give them a licking.” This expresses with 
fair accuracy the judgment that the conservative makes of 
the radical in general. 

Conservatism requires scholarship in order to prove its 
case, because ability to prove it has undeniably its place in the 
scheme of life. The radical has need of feeling rather than of 
scholarship. He knows the aspirations of humanity much 
more thoroughly than he knows its history, and he voices 
those aspirations with telling effect. The general tendency 
of scientific training moves in the direction of a radical habit 
of mind. And yet with the tremendous emphasis given to 
education, nature has taken care to keep an abundance of 
live conservatism on hand. Bancroft writes of Virchow, who 
had a passion for politics, that he was a radical “as true men 
of science naturally would be.” The words of Professor Clark 
are much to the same effect. “The scientific habit of thought 
makes one hospitable to new ideas. A man who cultivates 
that habit is open to conviction where an ignorant person is 
not so. He is accustomed to pursue the truth and let the quest 
lead him where it will. He examines evidence which appears 
to have force even though the conclusion to which it leads may 
be new and unpleasant.” If memory be not at fault, Hohen- 
lohe was afraid of the great school system which Germany 
had developed, and he proposed to make the conditions of ad- 
mission to schools still more exacting, lest the Fatherland find 
a learned radical proletariat on its hands. In the same spirit 
Louis Blanc, who was one of the first radicals to enter the 
French parliament in 1848, admitted without reserve the dan- 
gers of general education to the stability of institutions. 

Secular education is accompanied by increasing inde- 
pendence of mind, increased capacity for doubt, the depend- 
ence of assent upon evidence regardless of consequences. 
Education aims to extend and make more secure the domin- 
ion of reason in the life of man. Now the great danger against 
which the social order must be protected is found in reason. 
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Reason has its dangers no less than has ignorance. Morley 
speaks as follows in writing of Edmund Burke: “If you en- 
courage every individual loose upon all subjects without any 
restraint from a sense of his own weakness and his subordin- 
ate rank in the long scheme of things, then there is nothing of 
all that the opinion of ages has agreed to regard as excellent 
and venerable which would not be exposed to destruction 
at the hands of rationalistic criticism.” Furthermore, it is the 
clear teaching of Burke himself that civil institutions may not 
be measured by the tests of pure reason and that logical con- 
clusions may be the most mischievous. Mallock has a similar 
thought in The Immortal Soul! 


If logic, if reason, if evidence were the sole support of faith, 
the old faiths by which men have lived would decompose far 
more rapidly than new faiths could construct themselves. 


It is worth while here to quote a remarkable paragraph 
from Leckey’s History of European Morals, which offers cor- 
roboration of these views: 


It would be difficult to overestimate the number of those 
whose genuine convictions are due to the unresisted bias of 
their interests. By the term “interests” I mean not only ma- 
terial well-being but also all those mental luxuries, all those 
grooves or channels for thought which it is easy and pleasing 
to follow and painful and difficult to abandon. Such are 
the love of ease, the love of certainty, the love of system, 
the bias of the passions, the associations of the imagination 
as well as the coarser influences of social position, domestic 
happiness, professional interest, party feeling or ambition. 


The stability of institutions and of civilization rests on the 
certainty that human nature cannot be entirely educated, that 
it will never be entirely rational. The mental luxuries which 
Leckey catalogues, love of ease, love of certainty and system, 
associations of the imagination and affection, have been more 
powerful in human history than argument and independence 
of mind. Much of the alleged action of reason incidental to 
widespread education is harmless and, on the whole, illusory. 
Sumner remarks to the point in his Folkways, “The most elab- 
orate discussion only consists in revolving on one’s own axis. 
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One only finds again the prepossessions which he brought to 
the consideration of the subject, returned to him with a little 
more intense faith.” Lowell calls attention to the same gen- 
eral truth in his lines: 


This world were doomed 
Should dullness fail to tame 
Wit’s fettered heels 

On the stern stocks of fact. 


The conservative mind is contemplative while the radical 
mind is analytical. When we analyze social facts one part of 
our minds beholds one aspect of things. In contemplation, 
however, we are submerged in vision, and reasoning tends 
but to disturb the comfort of our position without adding to 
its strength. The radical mind consumes its energy in taking 
attitudes with vehement attachment; hence, it is that so many 
analytical minds are irritable, and radical movements are 
nervous, intolerant and difficult to put up with. Ruskin was 
right when he said to Norton, “Analysis is abominable busi- 
ness.” Strangely enough, those statements are only partly 
true. The conservative is a contemplative when he looks at 
reality but he is analytical when he looks at the complete ideal. 
He analyzes it, resists it, and even argues against it. On the 
other hand, the radical is analytical and rebellious in the face 
of the established order, but he is an indiscriminate contem- 
plative when he looks toward the ideal. The conservative 
takes ideals seriously but he keeps them at a distance from 
which they give him light, comfort and inspiration. The radi- 
cal approaches so near to the ideal that his mind catches fire 
which resembles the prairie fires of the West. Imagination 
enables the radical mind to bound over obstacles and to fly 
past the problems of the real as a high speed train flies past 
the telegraph poles along its pathway. The conservative re- 
sembles the track walker who plods along and looks at the 
roadbed, instead of the horizon, and gives detailed care to the 
maintenance of way on which the safety of the high speed 
train depends. 

The radical mind is brilliant and facile when dealing with 
generalization, ideal or axiom, while the conservative mind . 
is slow and glued to earth. The latter will work painfully 
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and patiently to gather the facts by which to impress an audi- 
ence, but the radical will trust to a dozen assumptions and 
his splendid pictures of the ideal when he wishes to win an 
audience. He strews his principles and generalizations before 
the timid conservative and dares the latter to walk over them 
as over a bridge between the fact and the ideal. The conserva- 
tive, however, with the caution of the ponderous elephant, tests 
every plank carefully before trusting his weight upon it. Since 
the conservative finds that the planks bend under his weight, 
he will ordinarily refuse to take the risk. A _ statistical 
- table furnishes safer footing for him. 

Architecturally, the radical mind shows Gothic character- 
istic of mass without weight. Twenty facts burden a man and 
hinder his steps, but principles are imponderable. Tweniy 
are not heavier than one. The construction of the radical and 
the conservative minds shows well the wisdom of nature. 
The conservative mind is like an apartment house, while the 
radical mind resembles an auditorium, the aedes of the Ro- 
mans. Life is full of inconsistencies. Controversies exist 
everywhere within our institutions. Interests of the most 
divergent kinds are forced into nearly every individual life. 
As a result we discover that consistency is often impossible 
and nevertheless we strain after it. Brockelhurst says in Jane 
Eyre, that consistency is the first of the Christian duties. It 
is in any case difficult. Life produces inconsistencies. Na- 
ture produces a type of mind that can tolerate them and dwell 
among them. The conservative mind can do this. It can 
place its different opinions in separate apartments. They live 
near one another, but they need not meet any oftener than 
do the residents of any apartment house. When inconsist- 
ent views do meet, conventional forms of greeting are suffi- 
cient to avoid friction. Thus, for instance, a man’s political 
opinions may say a pleasant Good Morning or Good Evening 
to his religious opinions as they meet in the corridors. Possi- 
bly, they could not live in the same apartment at all. One’s 
business views may act in a surly manner when they meet 
one’s moral principles. The method of separate apartments 
for opinions is resorted to very largely in this life, howsoever 
we may dislike and regret it. 

Undoubtedly, the ideal life is unified and consistent and 
it places moral and spiritual standards in their rightful su- 
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premacy. But we are dealing with facts and wayward pro- 
cesses of mind now, and not with moral laws. As a matter of 
fact, life is full of inconsistencies and nature has prepared 
the conservative mind to bear them. George Eliot calls the 
brain “a congenial nidus of inconsistent beliefs.” Classic il- 
lustration of conservatism’s inconsistency is found in its atti- 
tude toward revolution. The conservative mind is an advocate 
of the last revolution, but a determined enemy of the next one. 
It does not admit the principle of revolution except in retro- 
spect. It admits only revolutions in which it is not interested 
or the one revolution which produced it. On the other hand, 
the radical asserts the principle of revolution. When the next 
one establishes him, he too will deny that principle. 

The radical mind is architecturally unlike the conserva- 
tive mind. It is not an apartment house, but rather one vast 
room with cold severe lines, unbroken by cozy corner or any 
inviting recess. There is no privacy. All opinions, emotions, 
views and systems must live together in the full sight of- one 
another all of the time. The radical mind escapes none of the 
unreasonable extremes of consistency. This condition causes 
a wear and tear on the radical’s nervous system which gives 
us far-reaching insight into the psychology and the law of 
revolutions. Logical coérdination, consistent unity, rigid 
syllogisms, system, flourish with irresistible vitality. Every- 
thing must be in harmony with everything else. Thus, for in- 
stance, when the radical mind admits Socialism into its cham- 
ber, former attitudes tend to disintegrate and Socialism starts 
the work of complete and unified mental reconstruction. Very 
often it despises religion, denounces marriage and péfental 
authority over children and loses itself in mad dreams. 

Consistency of truth with truth is not an acquired taste. 
It enables us to proceed from known to unknown truth. The 
scholastic philosophers were fond of the principle Verum vero 
vere nunquam repugnat. But consistency in social rélations 
and everyday life is another thing. If a conservative finds 
that a fact contradicts a theory, he drops the theory and 
accepts the fact. The radical prefers to drop the fact. The 
conservative with his taste for inconsistency, can compromise 
and easily does so. The radical while he remains radical, 
cannot compromise mentally at all. Hence, he loses his sense 
of humor and the conservative finds it. The latter goes through 
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life with double joy and the former with double loss. The 
radical is, as Goldsmith found Burke, “Too fond of the right 
to pursue the expedient.” The conservative mind has only 
such emotions as its opinions produce while the radical mind 
has only such opinions as its emotions produce. The former 
is organized by its opinions while the latter is governed by its 
emotions. The radical accuses the conservative of dishonesty 
while the conservative declares that the radical is dangerous. 
Without a doubt, both of them are somewhat in error. The 
great mistake of the radical lies in confusing consistency with 
honesty. Consistency touches the relations of opinions among 
themselves, while honesty affects one’s relations to one’s ex- 
pressed opinions. We can be consciously inconsistent, but we 
cannot be consciously dishonest within our minds. The rela- 
tion of the conservative mind to its own expressed opinions 
is usually honest enough, while the greatest inconsistency may 
be found in crossing lots from one opinion to another. It is 
difficult to be patient with the one-sided estimate of conserva- 
tism to which Oliver Wendell Holmes once gave expression. In 
his mind, to be a conservative “is to let all the drains of thought 
choke up and keep all the soul’s windows down—to shut out 
the sun from the east and the wind from the west—to let rats 
run free in the cellar and the moths feed their fill in the cham- 
bers and the spiders weave out their lace before the mirror 
till the soul’s typhus is brought out of our neglect and we begin 
to snore in its coma or rave in its delirium.” Such a view is 
its own refutation. It is utterly unworthy of a scholar. 
After the worst has been said against the conservative, it 
remains still his supreme rdéle “to recognize the precedence of 
the facts of morality and conduct, of the many interwoven 
affinities of human affection and historical relation over the 
unreal necessities of abstract logic,” to quote Morley again. 
The conservative sees a situation as a highly complex adjust- 
ment of life. To the radical a situation is merely a series 
of orderly definitions. One can change a definition in a min- 
ute, but one would labor a lifetime in changing a situation. 
The philosophy of the conservative is summed up in the strik- 
ing statement of Falkland, “If it is not necessary to change, it 
is necessary not to change.” The radical believes that it is 
necessary to change and that, therefore, change must be made. 
Change is a problem to the conservative. It is an axiom to 
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the radical. A problem must be studied while an axiom need 
but be followed. Hence, the aptness of words written years 
ago in the Atlantic Monthly and modified to suit the thought. 
“Given a problem before which wise men have pondered and 
waited long to determine the safest line of approach, up comes 
the radical along any line which he occupies at the moment, 
suddenly running, his head low down . . . and the problem 
has vanished.” 

- The attitudes of the conservative and the radical minds 
toward change are characteristic and interesting. The con- 
servative mind has an organic repugnance for the new. What 
is new is wrong. Innovation is the original sin of society. “The 
idea is new, but excellent,” said a typical conservative recently 
when discussing a harmless innovation. Lowell caught the 
thought admirably in his lines: 


So I turn Tory for the nonce 
And think the radical a bore, 
Who cannot see, thick-witted dunce, 
That what was good for people once 
Must be as good forevermore. 


The conservative mind is timid before new thoughts as a 
little girl is shy in the presence of strangers. There is a heavy 
import duty on new ideas at all conservative ports. In many 
cases, the duty amounts to practical exclusion. This happy 
metaphor, whose authorship escapes memory, pictures the sit- 
uation exactly. The construction of the social order is a mar- 
vel of achievement. To organize the feelings, judgments, as- 
pirations and aims of millions of persons and to secure like 
. attitudes among them on the more important interests of life, 
is a miracle of human accomplishment. There is no social 
order until men think and feel and judge alike, until they co- 
Operate with one another and trust one another. Now, the 
emotions, standards and terms in which vital interests are ex- 
pressed, and proportions by which life is guided, must be rela- 
tively stable else confusion awaits us. A long, painful and un- 
certain process must be gone through before a social order 
can be established. Mirah says in Daniel Deronda, “I like what 
I have always seen there because it brings back to me the 
same feelings—the feelings that I would not part with for any- 
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thing else in the world.” Now a new thought, a new fundamen- 
tal theory, challenges the entire established order. If nature 
were indifferent to that change, there would be no safety for 
civilization. It is imperative that innovations be bad form. 
Nature, at least, has said so. All of the accumulative fear of the 
unknown is heaped upon the soul of the social order when a 
radical change is proposed. “There is a great caving-in of the 
social crust,” says Baldwin, “when a new thought comes.” 
Hence, the striking praise of stupidity which Bagehot uttered. 
He held that it is the basis of all stable public opinion since it 
“chains its gifted possessor mainly to his old ideals.” “The 
best security for fixedness of public opinion is that people 
should be incapable of comprehending what is to be said on 
the other side.” Belloc reminds us that, “great institutions in 
a state breed around them an atmosphere, or what I may call, 
a halo of illusion.” Is not the halo stronger than any argument? 

Stupidity is by no means the possession of ignorant people. 
A learned professor may be a stupid politician. A capable 
theologian may be a poor statesman. Coventry Patmore said 
of Tennyson: “He had a singular incapacity for receiving at 
first hand and upon its merits, any new idea.” Hence the typi- 
cal conservative mind tends to take on a moral antipathy for 
what is new. The new seems wrong; hence it is not debatable. 
Here nature works with a high factor of safety again. After 
conservatism fixes the charge of moral error upon a new 
thought, its progress is delayed and its proportions are nar- 
rowed greatly by the time that it has refuted the charge. After 
that it can force debate to the point where the conservative is 
forced to accept it instead of condemning it. But, generally 
speaking, conservatism opposes innovation for so long a time 
that new thought becomes old and then it becomes safe. Theo- 
logians devised a remarkable series of phrases, beginning with 
innovation and ending with heresy, by which phrases one’s 
exact position might be determined if one started downward 
from orthodoxy toward heresy. These distinctions were made 
in order to be fair and truthful in dealing with the innovator. 
Yet as phrases they exerted no control over the emotional atti- 
tudes of observers. The feeling against innovation of any kind 
is usually warranted for many reasons. Saintsbury in 
writing of Defoe says that observers have frequently noticed 
among the English, “a tendency to drag in moral distinctions at 
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every turn, and to confound everything which is novel in ex- 
perience, unpleasant to the taste and incomprehensible to the 
understanding, under the general epithets of wrong, wicked 
and shocking.” Whatever be the terms in which we describe 
the situation, it seems that the initial impulse of conservatism 
to confound the new with the wrong, has an important function 
in compelling radicalism to clarify its own ideas, to understand 
their limitations and to tone down the hatred which its first 
utterances usually express against the established order. 

We have, of course, attempted to describe types rather 
than individuals, and they have been described with some ex- 
aggeration in the hope of stimulating attention. To complete 
the study we should take the type that is partly conservative 
and partly radical. Probably most of us belong to this-class. 
One can understand the description of Maddox Brown, the Pre- 
Raphaelite: “In passions and emotions he was an old-fash- 
ioned Tory. His reasoning, however, and circumstances made 
him a revolutionist of the romantic type.” The work of de- 
scribing this type would be less interesting because it is less 
extreme. There is, however, a further phase of the radical 
mind which might be mentioned by way of conclusion. When 
the radical is lifted into power, his new environment sets in 
motion a series of mental processes which tend to make him 
conservative. If the conservative falls into weak positions in 
society, the process of radicalism begins to work on him, but 
he offers a less tractable field. We are told that in Germany 
radicals were sometimes placed in positions of responsibility 
in the hope that they would become conservative. Responsi- 
bility sobers. The newspapers told us some years ago that 
Aristide Briand “was big enough to throw consistency to the 
winds” in handling the great French strike which confronted 
him. He went against his well-known views and associates 
the moment that he faced the threatening complexities of an 
acute national situation. Looking upwards toward institutions 
which crush us, gives us one point of view. Looking back- 
wards from the security of exalted situation, gives us another. 
Wheén a revolution has killed the conservatives which stood in 
its way, it turns around to kill or suppress the new radicals 
which threaten it. Revolution when successful always outlaws 
counter-revolution. 

The conservative mind is the organ of responsibility and 
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caution in human society. In it the spirit of a nation finds 
lodgment and reverent guardianship. The conservative mind 
is the trustee of civilization and the defender of its continuity. 
The radical mind with its acute sensibilities to injustice and 
with its fearless welcome for new thought and new ideals, 
prepares the way for the progress which is the law of life. 
Of course, no one forgets the mistakes of conservatism or of 
radicalism. Each needs the other. Each is a positive danger 
without the other. Both are truth-seekers, but they differ in 
their understanding of the truth and of the seeking. The 
merits and the mistakes of each, their limitations, conflicts, 
defeats and victories have a place in nature’s cosmic plans. 
Not past but present wisdom can secure to conservatism 
the confidence that the multitude insists upon placing some- 
where. Just now, the tempered radical mind seems to have the 
best of it. Perhaps, the fact that our chief executive has called 
himself “an animated conservative,” conveys hope if not prom- 
ise that the conservative mind of the nation will do its duty 
in the face of our problems, rather than force the trusting 
multitudes to place their hopes in that radicalism that destroys 
the world. 








“BENEFICENT AMERICA.” 
BY ONE IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 


=—s—6) N a classical work on the immigration problem, 

] my attention was called to the following passage: 

“The immigration of foreigners into the United 

M] States has been long recognized as one of our im- 

-——j portant social and political problems. Perhaps no 

ie question has aroused more bitter feelings at times, or has 

called out more lofty sentiments of altruistic purpose. On the 

one hand, our government has been besought to protect our 

people from the degrading influence of the immigrant. On 

the other, it has been declared that our doors should never be 

closed against those suffering from religious or political perse- 

cution. Generally speaking, there has been little difference of 

opinion regarding the latter sentiment. There has been great 

difference of opinion, however, relative to the effects, eco- 

nomic, social and moral, of immigration upon American 
standards of living.” * 

The immigration problem has a moral aspect. “Do the 
foreign immigrants imbibe the spirit, the sentiments, the ideals 
of America? These strangers of all races and nations who 
come and go, will they help to make our history and shape our 
destinies?” The question was unanswered before the War. 
Now, that the storm is over, we reply in the affirmative. The 
constant unity of purpose of all the sons of America, both by 
birth and by adoption, has shown the groundlessness of the 
opponents of immigration. 

The War has truly marked the greatest victory of Amer- 
ican idealism. It has brought into full light the magic power 
of what may be called the fascination of America. As soon 
as the trumpet was sounded, all racial hatreds, religious anti- 
nomies, class struggles of alien immigrants, have been super- 
seded. The vision of America drawing the sword to fight 
for the dearest liberties of mankind, and the onward sweep 
of democratic institutions filled all hearts and minds. The 
-national consciousness of all Americans, both native and for- 


iJ. W. Jenks and W. J. Lauck. The Immigration Problem, New York, 1917, p. 2. 
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eign born, shone forth in broad daylight. The alien immi- 
grants instinctively felt that it was an honor to carry arms 
under the American flag, for the War waged by America 
marked a new era in the history of the ceaseless efforts of the 
human race towards a wider brotherhood of peoples and 
nations. 

The World War has brought into full light this fact: that 
when the hour of danger strikes, America can trust all the 
members of her great family. Those whom the migratory 
movement brought from old Europe into the healthy organic 
life of America democracy, have been Americans of spiritual 
lineage on the bloody battlefields of France, Belgium, Italy 
and Russia. America is indeed the only nation that possesses . 
spiritual energy in the assimilation of foreign elements to such 
a high degree as to transform them into flesh of her flesh and 
bone of her bone. 

In translating the foreign correspondence of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, the writer of these pages came to realize 
the success of the Americanization of alien immigrants in this 
country. By the term Americanization, I mean the spiritual 
evolution which relieves the immigrants from the burden of 
racial prejudices, manners and customs brought from the Old 
World, and imbues them with the American ideal of freedom 
and the political institutions which embody it. In the letters 
of the foreign born who have been serving under the Amer- 
ican flag, the spiritual Americanization alluded to presents it- 
self as an accomplished fact. They breathe the purest love 
for their American ideals. Moreover, through the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance the relatives of those soldiers have felt 
the generous hand of America, and thus the spirit of Amer- 
icanism has expanded beyond its political frontiers. In the 
hearts of many who have never come to this country, America 
is looked upon as the nation predestined to weave the golden 
bonds of international love. 

The foreign correspondence of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance is handled by a few translators, who, after a short pe- 
riod of inevitable groping, found their way and fulfilled their 
task to the best of their capacity. The earliest documents 
translated by them were written in French, Spanish, Italian. 
‘Soon, however, the philological task of the Bureau increased 
its area. Letters came from Greece. Slav soldiers, or their 
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relatives, used their own languages in communicating with the 
Bureau. Their example was followed by the immigrants from 
the Scandinavian or Eastern countries. It soon became neces- 
sary, therefore, to increase the staff. 

The foreign correspondence of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance embraced letters written in thirty different lan- 
guages. We may group them under several headings, as 
follows: 

1. Latin correspondence. Letters written in the romance 
languages form the bulk of all the foreign correspondence; 
chiefly Italian, French and Spanish. We have received letters 
in Portuguese and Rumanian, and have translated numerous 
official documents from ecclesiastical Latin. 

2. The Slavic correspondence. All the Slavic languages 
are represented. The writer has handled letters and documents 
written in Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Slovak, Ruthenian, 
Slovene, Serbian, Bulgarian, and Paleoslav (Liturgical Sla- 
vonic). To these languages, Lithuanian may be added, because 
of its geographical position, although it is not a Slavic tongue. 

3. The Scandinavian correspondence. Letters and docu- 
ments in Danish, Norwegian and Swedish are grouped under 
this heading. 

4. The Ural—Altaic languages, embracing letters written 
in Finnish, Esthonian, and Hungarian. 

5. The Greek correspondence. This is one of the most im- 
portant of the Bureau, and comes next in volume after the 
Italian correspondence. 

6. The Germanic correspondence. Letters and documents 
written in German, Dutch and Flemish. 

7. The Semitic and Armenian correspondence, embrac- 
ing letters and documents written in rabbinical Hebrew and 
Yiddish, and in Armenian and Arabic. 

8. The Far-Eastern correspondence. It embraces letters 
and documents written in Japanese, Chinese and Hindustani. 
These languages are handled outside of the Bureau’s staff of 
translators. 

9. Malayan langugages and Hawaiian. Hawaiian letters 
and others in Tagalos, Vizcayan, Bicol, Ilocano; and other 
Philippine dialects have been received. 

A simple enumeration of these languages shows that the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance is in touch with the most remote 

VOL. cx. 88 
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countries of the world. Within its narrow limits, it feels the 
throbbing pulse of all the peoples who aligned themselves with 
America in the giant struggle against militaristic autocracies. 
Its staff hears, in the most varied languages, the same voice of 
the “champion of free mankind.” 

It is not an easy task to translate the documents the Bureau 
receives from its foreign correspondents, many of whom are 
illiterate. The Italians, who are exceedingly numerous, write 
in almost all the dialects of their provinces. According to their 
geographic position, the Greeks intersperse their common 
tongue with Turkish words, or they cull from their classical 
writers the gaudiest blossoms of style. The Slavic writers, 
especially the Poles, seem to have entirely forgotten the rules 
of the national orthography. The letters in the Slavonic lan- 
guages put to the test, not only the grammatical and legico- 
graphical learning of their translators, but also their patience. 

I happened once to pore over a letter whose strange words 
were variagated with a frequent “van.” “The writer is Dutch,” 
I said to myself. But, to my great surprise, I found myself 
unable to extract the hidden meaning of that unusual 
language. The words looked like Finnish, but the Finnish 
dictionary threw no light on the mystery of the apocalyptic 
sheet. It was unveiled, however, as soon as I read the first 
lines of the letter aloud. The writer had written in plain 
English, but took the liberty of transcribing English words ac- 
cording to Dutch pronunciation. 

In their rude and uncouth style, these foreign letters have a 
great human value. They show, as it were, that even the most 
illiterate among the soldiers perceived the basis of a most 
profound philosophy of the War. Far from being the “dumb 
bayonets” of whom a Russian General once boasted, the sol- 
diers enlisted in the American armies, from whatsoever corner 
of the world they came, are men who knew for what they 
fought and why they were morally bound to fight. They sac- 
rified their lives willingly for the freedom of all peoples and 
for a better social organization. Their letters breathed se- 
renity, confidence, even when death lay in wait for their 
writers in the mud of the trenches. “We are fighting for 
America,” say proudly these sons of the last hour, and they 
are happy because their adopted land has provided for their 
mothers, wives or children in the old country. The first im- 
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pression, therefore, we receive, when reading these foreign 
letters, is the moral conquest by American idealism of alien 
elements, whom economic reasons, rather than religious or 
social ones, compelled to seek refuge on the hospitable soil 
of America. 

“Dear sister,” writes a Scandinavian, “I am now a soldier 
for Uncle Sam. I suppose you do not understand why I am 
going to the front when I do not have to, but this is a good and 
afree country, and worth fightingfor. What would I have been 
if Ihad beenin Denmark now? I will give allI have to this coun- 
try or for this country, and the only thing I have worth talking 
about is my life, which is no better than that of anyone else. 
There are many married men that are going. I did not have 
to go but I wanted to go and I went. Remember America did 
not enter the War for gain! No! It is to make the world a 
good and safe place to live in; it is to protect the small coun- 
tries in Europe and for the future generation; it is for my 
own sister that I and all the American soldiers fight, and I 
do not think we will stop before we reach Berlin and capture 
the Kaiser and the men he has around him. My dear sister, 
I have taken out, or rather Uncle Sam has given me, an insur- 
ance policy which you, my own darling girl, shall have in case 
I shall be killed. ... After the War, I will come home to see 
you and, if you want to go, I will take you back with me to the 
far West, to the beautiful and free country, the only free coun- 
try in the world, which has been much better to me than 
Denmark ever was or ever will be.” 

Greek soldiers express the same feelings. The War that 
demands of some of them the supreme sacrifice is a War of 
redemption. “I am sure,” writes one to his father, “if any- 
thing should happen to me that you will receive the news with 
the heroism of a true Greek and that you will not be sorry 
if you lose your son, who is fighting for the safety of humanity, 
for Greece, and America, and France.” Another Greek letter 
says: “I wish to inform you that I am a soldier in the Amer- 
ican army. I know that you will be sorry, as you are my 
parents, but think how the world is suffering today from the 
German menace. Everybody must do his bit. We must keep 
the Germans from attempting to dominate the world; they 
have to understand that they are going to be defeated. We 
must let them know that small nations have equal right to 
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live with the big nations, and we must no longer have the 
German sword hanging over our heads.” 

Liberty is a gift from God to humanity and nobody has 
the right to deprive men of it. The quotation that follows 
blends harmoniously the ancient ideals of classic Greece with 
the modern aspirations of the genuine American spirit. “The 
American Government, with great energy, is preparing a big 
army, and every soldier expects to be sent over soon to fight 
the Hun. In their patriotic speeches, the officers mention our 
country, Greece, as being the first democracy in the world, 
from which the American democracy is derived. Such kind 
words make me proud of my native country and I am ready to 
give everything for my adopted one.” 

In another Greek letter we read: “I want to tell you that 
I am a soldier in the American Army, and I am very much 
satisfied. In a short time I will be sent to France to fight for 
justice, and if my destiny has reserved the honor of my death 
there, you will remember that at least I have done something 
in this world, that I have fought for the liberty and rights of 
mankind.” 

Let us quote also from the letters of American soldiers 
of Italian descent. In a witty fashion, one of them describes 
the hardships of the military life: “We are obliged to cook 
our meals without fire and our shoes are in bad shape, with 
the soles broken, but, after all, we are happy to fulfill our 
duty towards our American flag.” Others, and they are legion, 
lay stress upon the glory of being called to fight for the de- 
fence of civilization, of freedom, and above all of America, the 
country where they have found what the old Europe could 
not grant to them, democratic liberty. 

There is much in common in these letters. The words 
are different, but they express the same feelings. An exalted 
patriotism is not the monopoly, so to speak, of native Ameri- 
cans. It is vigorous in the souls of those who by the constant 
accretions of immigration are toiling and moiling to achieve, 
in its minutest details, the magnificent building of American 
democracy. One recalls the phrase of a keen observer who 
wrote: “A man may be a good and patriotic citizen of the 
United States even though he knows no English. Like Francis 
Lieber, his heart may long have learned to throb American 
pulsations, though his lips may still be refractory in national- 
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izing themselves.” The truth of this remark is evident in read- 
ing the letters of the soldiers of foreign descent, and in the 
study of their simple language. I believe there is no ground 
to fear a lessening of American ideals because of the streams 
of alien immigration. A subtle spiritual force works out the 
miracle of transforming the illiterate, raw material coming 
to us into a virile manhood. New elements of life are added 
to the store of American vital power; that those elements are 
mostly sound and morally strong, we may infer from this for- 
eign correspondence. Like native Americans, they have fought 
for the same American ideals, with the same enthusiasm and 
the same gallantry. The moral fascination of American ideal- 
ism has been more powerful than racial antipathy, religious 
animosity, and social inequality. 

The second impression received in translating the letters 
of the foreign allottees is of the supreme exaltation of mother- 
hood. The great services rendered by the women of the Allied 
countries in the final crushing of German militarism have 
been chronicled everywhere. We are better acquainted, how- 
ever, with how much the women have done, than with how 
much they have suffered. The inner tragedies of mothers’ 
hearts have perhaps not been put into such high relief. They 
are the heroines of the World War. They have refrained 
from tears and have smiled to imbue their sons with the love 
of sacrifice. Whether Greek or French or Italian or Slav, the 
mothers of the American soldiers of foreign descent have ut- 
tered, in their simple style, words that have stirred up the most 
generous feelings in their sons’ hearts. 

Their language at times reminds us of the noblest expres- 
sions of the Spartan mothers. They are poems of truly tragic 
sublimity. In a short sentence they tell the story of endless 
martyrdom. “I have received the news of the death of my 
son,” writes an Italian mother. “My heart bleeds to death, 
but I feel in every fibre that I have fulfilled my duty in allow- 
ing my son to be immolated for a loftiest and holiest cause.” 
A Greek mother of Sparta shows in the following extract the 
genuineness of her Spartan lineage: “As the ancient Spartan 
mothers used to send their sons to war with joyful songs, so 
do I, my son, from the sweet country of liberty, Greece, I send 
you my blessings and motherly kisses, and I pray to God and 
our Virgin to strengthen you in your fight against German 
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brutality. Do not come back without the laurels of victory.” 
A mother of the island of Crete, the nursery of the pioneers of 
Greek independence, bravely calls her son to face death: “I 
know, my boy, that you are not strong enough, but gallant 
soldiers when in the thick of the battle don’t think of anything. 
They draw strength from the sacred conviction that they are 
facing death for safety of mankind, and then they are 
strong as lions, and endure their sufferings without murmur. 
As a mother, of course, I shed tears, my son, but on the other 
hand I am proud to offer the life of my life upon the altar 
of liberty.” 

I remember a letter of a Polish mother who, in a moment 
of despair, had claimed the immediate release of her son from 
the army. She was dying of sorrow, of anger, of desolation. 
Two days after sending her first letter, she wrote again to the 
Bureau: “I wish to revoke what I explained to you yesterday. 
When I think of so many victims which the War has taken, 
and how terrible are its ravages, I am ashamed of myself. 
For the moment I was demented by a feeling of egotism, and 
I wished to have my son back. Let my son fulfill his duties as 
it behooves a faithful son of my country. I will never be 
against anything which the War makes necessary, and es- 
pecially what is required by such a great President as Wilson. 
I am ready to endure the most cruel torments, and I ask your 
forgiveness concerning my previous mistake, which I commit- 
ted in a moment of despair.” 

The counsel that mothers give their sons is full of lofty 
ideas, and noble concepts. Note the language of an Italian 
mother: “We learn that you have been serving in the army 
for the rights of justice and freedom, for our love and dignity, 
for the greatness of America. I know this, because in spite of 
the fact that we are so far beyond the ocean, we wish you to 
give help with your youthful courage, and crush and trample 
down forever our earthly enemies. No fears, no sighs escape 
from our bosom, but though boundless space divides us from 
you, our encouragement and perennial blessings will be always 
with you.” 

The third feeling awakened in me by reading the foreign 
correspondence of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is grati- 
tude to America. All the letters coming from foreign coun- 
tries exalt the generosity of “the nourisher of starving peoples,” 
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to quote the expression of a Greek writer. Thousands of 
families, hundreds of thousands of women and children, have 
been saved from starvation by the payments of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance. I quote from the letter of an Italian 
mother: “My entire family united with myself, pray God that 
war may end with victory for America, because America has 
practised the seven works of mercy. She has given food to the 
starving, and distributed bread. Surely, God will protect all 
Americans, and they will be honored throughout the world. 
My prayer will be heard before God, and victory will be for 
America.” 

The characteristic qualities of Sicilian vivacity and Italian 
deference find expression in a letter to President Wilson from 
an Austrian-hater of Palermo: “You cannot imagine the hap- 
piness that the little, old Italian father of a soldier feels after 
reading your magnanimous words, and of the good that you 
are doing for all the people of the whole world, and of the 
peace that will be bestowed by God through so worthy a per- 
son. I read these words on a picture of your handsome and 
gracious person—‘We will win the War for world peace.’ I 
do not care for the fact that my son was able to send me 
twenty-five or thirty dollars a month before his enlistment, 
provided we shall be able to destroy the tyrant, and cry aloud: 
Long live President Wilson! Long live the Army! Long live 
America!” 

Some of the Italian letters are impregnated with the most 
delicate feelings of maternal love and religious gratitude. “I 
have received your money, dear, dearest son. I have kissed it. 
I went to church to light candles before the image of the Blessed 
Virgin. I have thought of the days when I have denied to 
myself a morsel of bread to nourish you. My blessings upon 
you, dearest son! May they be as numerous as the drops of 
milk I gave you. I shall not squander the money which gen- 
erous America grants you. I am satisfied with a piece of bread. 
I will wait for you, and keep your money, ‘and when you will 
come back, crowned with the laurels of victory, I shall accom- 
pany you to the church; we shall pray together, and adorn 
the altar of the Blessed Virgin with flowers and candles.” 

But enough of quotations! They speak more fully of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance than the most eloquent self- 
eulogy. In a recent address to the employees of the Bureau of 
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War Risk Insurance, Colonel Henry D. Lindsley said: “The 
work in which we are engaged is one of the most remarkable 
undertakings in all history, both in magnitude and purpose. 
The War Risk Insurance Act is a monument to civilization, 
and those who are privileged to help in its administration, 
are rendering a social service that is the highest expression of 
the humanity which our soldiers and sailors fought to save.” 

This is not only the verdict of native Americans, but the 
plebiscite of all the nations. No doubt, when fulfilling their 
task, when weary of their labors, when meeting with obstacles 
in their mission, the tireless workers of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance think of the many tears that have been dried 
by their toils; they feel deeply the nobility of their calling, and 
the honor that is theirs of writing the brightest page in the 
history of Beneficent America. 


THE LAMB. 
BY FRANCIS CARLIN. 


I am the Son of Man and I 

Am the Son of God Who came to die; 
And, having died for men astray, 

I am the Light and so the Way. 


I am the Lamb of God Who bears — 
The sins of cockles, wheat and tares; 
Since flesh is grass; and so I am 
The humble Scapegoat, I, the Lamb. 


I am the Lamb of God, being of 

The Sire Eternal and the Dove; 
For I am God, yet of the Three 
The Lamb of God’s Humility. 





THE “OPEN BIBLE” IN PRE-REFORMATION TIMES. 
BY J. M. LENHART, 0.M.CAP. 


== NE of the stock-in-trade grievances against the 

‘| Catholic Church is the “alleged” fact that the Bible 

was withheld from the laity in pre-Reformation 

times. The story has been repeated for four hun- 

dred years, with countless variations, by Protes- 

tant writers. Not only third and fourth rate popular polemic 

tracts gave expression to this, as they supposed, frightful in- 

crimination in virulent language, but also seemingly sober 

scholars have rarely failed to brand the Church with the crime 

of hiding the Bible from the laity. Hence the notion has 

taken hold of the Protestant mind that an “open Bible has 
always been taboo” in the Catholic Church. 

We may pass by the false assumption underlying this 
charge—namely that the reading of the Bible is necessary for 
eternal salvation. If such were the case, what would have 
become of the millions who lived before the Bible was accessi- 
ble; what of the millions of illiterates today? The assumption 
is absurd. From her earliest years the Church has guided 
the life of her children by the teachings of Scripture through 
oral instructions, since printed or written characters were un- 
intelligible to them. And her teachers and preachers were 
aided by many ingenious devices of signs and symbols which 
conveyed to the minds of the illiterate the truths of the Bible 
in a striking manner. By these helps people who could not 
read the printed or written Word of God, were made familiar 
with its content to a remarkable extent. The walls of the 
churches spoke eloquently through Biblical representations to 
unlettered men and women of the great truths of creation and 
redemption, so much so that the Protestant antiquarian, A. Rob- 
ertson, published his description of.the Biblical sculptures and 
mosaics in St. Mark’s Church, Venice, under the significant 
title of The Bible of St. Mark.1 Indeed, every church was an 
“open” Bible to the pious worshipper within its walls. And on 
the low walls of the dwelling of the peasant and artisan were 

m 2 London, 1898. 
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rude prints representing scenes from the Scriptures and lives 
of the saints which brought home to him daily the reality of the 
holy living and holy dying of the Saviour and His most faithful 
disciples. There are still preserved 1,697 of such Biblical im- 
ages or pictures, the small remnant of a very large mass. 

“The paintings upon the walls of the churches,” remarks, 
pertinently, G. E. Woodberry, a non-Catholic,’ “conveyed more 
noble conceptions to the peasant and artisan than their slow 
imagination could build up out of the words of the preacher. 
Like children, they apprehended through pictures, they 
thought upon all higher themes in pictures rather than in 
words; their ideas were pictorial rather than verbal; paint- 
ing was in spiritual matters more truly a language to them than 
their own patois. It is difficult for a modern mind to realize 
the place which pictures filled in medizval life, before print- 
ing had brought about the great change which has resulted in 
making books almost the sole means of education.” And those 
hundreds of thousands of Biblical prints given lavishly to un- 
lettered people by the monks and friars were ever so many 
pages of an “open” Bible read by both the illiterate and edu- 
cated man and woman by the wayside as well as at the hearth 
with unflagging eagerness.. 

At a time when means for intellectual instruction were 
rare, not every school child could be furnished with requisite 
books. Yet the problem of teaching Bible history to children 
without using the printed text was most ingeniously solved by 
the production of illustrated abridgments of Scriptural history 
and Biblical doctrines which have puzzled the scholars of our 
own times. These learned authors inform us that the so-called 
Biblia Pauperum, and kindred artistic productions of pre- 
Reformation times, served to take the place of the Bible among 
the poor clergy or were intended to aid the poor people in 
understanding what was preached to them or were made for 
the use of such poor people who could not afford to buy com- 
plete copies of the Bible or, again, served as models for artists. 
But all of these views are but fanciful assumptions which fail 
to grasp the real purpose of these artistic productions. 

These illustrated works are nothing else but mnemonic 
Bible helps, ordered by schoolmasters from the artists and 
used in common schools as a means for teaching Bible history 


2 History of Wood Engraving, New York, 1883, p. 28. 
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and doctrine. We still possess copies once the property of 
schoolmasters, bound up with similar mnemonic schoolbooks, 
of morals, history, and natural sciences. Copies of no less 
than eighty-two different editions printed from 1460 till 1520 
are still preserved, attesting the great care taken in pre- 
Reformation times to impart a thorough Biblical knowledge to 
school children. At least 3,500,000 children had been educated 
in the schools during the sixty years preceding 1520. From. 
these mnemonic Bible helps and both handwritten and printed 
Bible manuals, these millions of pupils had acquired a better 
knowledge of the lessons of the Bible than do millions of chil- 
dren in these days of the much vaunted “open” Bible. For the 
ignorance of Bible knowledge now rampant would have been 
branded as criminal in pre-Reformation days. From the 
mnemonic Bible helps, likewise, additional millions of chil- 
dren, who never received a regular school education, were in- 
structed in Scriptural history and doctrine. In 1520 the last 
edition of these mnemonic Bible helps appeared in print. 
These were replaced by an uninterrupted series of Pictorial 
Bibles which completely discarded the useful mnemonic de- 
vices of former days, substituting more artistic representations 
with a short text at the bottom. The older and ruder produc- 
_ tions had outlived their usefulness, since the printed text was 

placed in the hands of the pupils; the pictorial “open” Bible 
manual gave place, in the schools, to the textual “open” Bible 
history. 

The reading public, both cleric and lay, was likewise sup- 
plied with an amazing multitude of Bibles and parts of the 
Bible, handwritten as well as printed, in pre-Reformation 
times. We still have copies of two hundred and thirty-nine 
different editions of the whole Bible printed in nine different 
languages between 1450 and 1520. The number of editions of 
portions of the Bible printed within the same period, runs into 
thousands. They are literally countless. These tens of thou- 
sands of Bibles and parts of the Bible were printed to be sold 
to, and read by, Catholics. The Catholic printers of this great 
mass of Bibles made a living by publishing copies of the Bible, 
conducting a regular trade on strict business lines, an impor- 
tant aspect of the question generally overlooked by writers on 
the subject. The production of those Bibles, like the book- 
market in-general, was regulated by the law of supply and de- 
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mand. With the exception of Bibles donated to friends by the 
printers and copies destroyed by reckless shipping, all printed 
Bibles were eventually bought by Catholics in pre-Reformation 
times, so that there is almost a complete equation between de- 
mand and supply, the cases of over-production having been 
quite rare. Think you that printers would have published so 
many editions of the Bible, if there was no likelihood that they 
would readily be sold? Would any modern publisher reprint 
successively, year after year, a work which was not selling? 
Truly, the Bible was an “open” book in pre-Reformation 
times: it was printed everywhere in large numbers. 

Several classes of people, however, made no demand for 
printed Bibles. The dignitaries of the Church, the monks of 
the large monasteries, the rich noblemen, and the wealthy 
burghers were the happy possessors of libraries well stocked in 
artistic manuscript Bibles. The quaint Bibles in handwritten 
characters had cast a personal spell upon these Bible-readers 
so that printed Bibles had no attraction for them. No less 
than eight thousand manuscript copies of the Latin Bible are 
still preserved in the public and private libraries of Europe 
and America, a small remnant of a large mass which has per- 
ished by the ravages of time. Likewise there are still extant 
two hundred and two manuscript German Bibles out of a total 
number of 3,600 copies of handwritten Bibles in Germany 
which had existed in pre-Reformation times. This is stated 
by William Walther, a Protestant scholar of unquestionable 
authority. Since the fastidious lovers of superbly illuminated 
manuscript Bibles looked askance at the productions of the 
printer’s press, a lively trade in beautiful manuscript copies of 
the Bible was carried on for a long time after the invention of 
printing. Even printed Bibles were re-written by copyists in 
the time-honored style. An instructive example of this kind is 
the so-called “Stratter Bible” in the University library at Gratz. 
It is a verbal transcript of the German Bible printed at Stras- 
burg in 1466, and was executed by Erasmus Stratter by order 
of Archbishop Bernhard Rohr of Salzburg (died 1487). So 
the handwritten Bibles entered into sharp competition with the 
printed copies on the market, and the printers had a hard 
struggle, at first, with the text writers resulting eventually in a 
falling-off of the total output of printed Bibles for the time 
being. 
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It was to the material interest of printers, as well as copy- 
ists, to multiply copies of the Bible in pre-Reformation times; 
they made a living by selling them in the market. The earli- 
est printers were also booksellers, with traveling agents 
to extend their sales. Antony Koberger of Nuremberg 
had in 1490 agents for the sale of his books in every larger 
city of Christendom. The itinerant book agent never 
failed to frequent the fairs in the towns and larger vil- 
lages, where he took his place among the stall-keepers and sold 
Bibles. 

Large advertisements in folio size were displayed on walls, 
while smaller hand bills, in quarto or octavo, were lavishly 
distributed all over the town or city. Some of these smaller 
hand bills were eventually pasted on the inside of the cover of 
the books bought, and were thereby saved to posterity. 

Again the itinerant book agent would go out of the beaten 
roads to monasteries nestling in secluded valleys or hidden 
away in dense forests, where some of his best customers dwelt. 
Here he would deliver the books ordered by the monks on his 
last trip, would offer new ones for sale and receive new orders. 
An instance of this kind is a Latin Bible, still preserved, which 
was sold August 8, 1487, to the Benedictines at Montebourg in 
France by the book agent Janicart, as an inscription at the end 
of the volume informs us. In this way numerous book agents 
carried the Bible from village to village, hamlet to hamlet, 
settlement to settlement, and even into the lonely huts of the 
backwoods. 

Book selling was also conducted, then as now, by dealers 
in cities and towns who were wholesalers as well as retailers. 
The book trade was centred in certain parts of the cities, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of churches and colleges or universi- 
ties. In Strasburg the book shops were grouped around the 
Cathedral and the Imperial Palace, in Paris around the Uni- 
versity in the Rue St. Jacques, in Leipzig around the colleges 
in the neighborhood of St. Nicholas Cemetery, in fact, in every 
city the trade of bookselling thrived in a comparatively narrow 
compass. Certainly things have changed during the last three 
centuries. Yet there is nothing in the annals of bookselling 
so remarkable as the conservatism of the dealers at London. 
Until within the past few decades, the book trade was almost 
entirely confined to a radius of half a mile, taking St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral as the starting point. Literature and Paternoster 
Row have always been almost synonymous terms. From the 
cities and towns the book trade spread into smaller villages, 
where printing could not thrive. We know about 1,230 print- 
ing houses had been doing business at about two hundred and 
twenty different places previous to the year 1520. Yet the 
number of booksellers who opened shops in very small locali- 
ties cannot be reckoned. 

The early publishers and sellers of Bibles, whether fixed 
or migratory, always found a ready market for their goods. 
They were constantly meeting actual demand and hence were 
trading on safe ground. The result of their business activities 
was a surprisingly large circulation of the Bible among peo- 
ple of all classes. The humanist, Sebastian Brant, stated in 
1494 that all lands were full of copies of the Scripture. At 
about the same time the anonymous author of the Dutch 
Chronicle of the Countries of Overmaas declared that “books 
and Bibles are found everywhere and are very cheap, so that 
a very good printed Bible is sold for three Rhenish florins and 
less.” A few years later the humanist, Conrad Celtes (died 
1508), informs us that the “priests could find a copy of the 
Bible in every inn, if they chose to look.” This remark is very 
striking; for the inns were the places where the migratory 
book agent sold his goods to the peasant and artisan of 
the small villages. And furthermore the inns occupied the 
place of literary club houses in those days, as they still do in 
many localities of Europe. If an “open” Bible was found in 
the smallest villages, as Celtes assures us, there was surely 
no scarcity of Scriptures in the larger towns and cities. 

But some Protestants still cling to the old story that the 
Reformation first “opened” the hitherto concealed treasures of 
heavenly wisdom fo the laity by translating the Bible into the 
vernacular tongues and placing it in the hands of the common 
people. Happily this crude misconception is fast losing 
ground even in Protestant circles. In face of the multitude of 
vernacular Bibles produced in pre-Reformation times, no se- 
rious Protestant historian will uphold any longer the old claim. 
We even owe to Protestant scholarship some of the best his- 
torical studies on this subject. Modern researches have estab- 
lished the fact, that long before the Reformation of Luther, 
the people of almost every country in Europe had the Bible 
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already translated into their own tongues. In most nations, 
there was in circulation not one, but many different versions, 
both handwritten and printed. There are still preserved 
seventy-five handwritten Bibles and portions of the Bible in 
German dating from the fourteenth century and one hundred 
and twenty-eight written before 1500. 

The first printed edition of Scripture in the vernacular 
was issued at Strasburg in 1466, a Bible in High-German. From 
1466 till 1520 were printed forty-seven editions of the vernacu- 
lar Bible: seventeen in German, thirteen Italian, twelve 
French, two Bohemian, one Dutch, one Spanish, and one Rus- 
sian for the Catholic Ukrainians and Ruthenians. These num- 
bers do not include the edition of the Bible in Bohemian for 
the Hussites, printed at Venice in 1506. These forty-seven 
editions comprised no less than 25,000 single copies of the 
whole Bible. The number of portions of the Bible in the ver- 
nacular printed from 1462 to 1520 may run up to one hundred 
thousand single copies; they were never properly estimated. 

Not only was the laity supplied with vernacular Bibles, but 
the Latin Scriptures were more plentiful still, a fact over- 
looked quite frequently even by Catholic authors. From 1453 till 
1520 no less than one hundred and ninety editions of the Latin 
Bible were issued comprising a sum total of at least 120,000 
single copies, not counting copies of parts of the Bible. Be- 
sides these, two issues of the Bible in Greek appeared in print 
consisting of about 1,700 copies. All in all, four times as many 
complete Bibles were printed in Latin as in the vernacular 
languages. It is a mistake to suppose that this mass of Latin 
Bibles was published exclusively for the clergy. 

” Even if the Catholic Church had given the Bible to the peo- 
ple only in the Latin version, she would not have concealed it 
from the laity: nor would it have remained “an unknown 
book” among lay people. A Latin Bible was no sealed book 
to the laity as such. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and for two centuries afterwards till up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Latin was the language of science, of theol- 
ogy, of philosophy, of legislation, of history, and of medicine. 
“Latin,” writes Macaulay,’ “was in the sixteenth century the 
language of court as well as of schools, the language of diplo- 
macy, theological and political controversy. A person who 


3 “Essay on Bacon.” 
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did not read Greek and Latin could read nothing or next to 
nothing. It was absolutely necessary to be uneducated or 
classicly educated.” In Germany, three times as many Latin 
books were written and printed annually during the Reforma- 
tion, till the year 1580, as books in German or other languages. 
Latin works on jurisprudence exceeded in number German 
works year after year till as late as 1750, and Latin medical 
books exceeded such in German till up to 1706. These Latin 
legal and medical tomes were surely not written by Catholic 
priests, but by laymen, Catholic as well as Protestant. Condi- 
tions were the same in other countries of Europe. These 
facts clearly demonstrate, that every educated lay person 
could read, write and speak Latin both before, and for two 
centuries after, the Reformation. The majority of Latin 
Bibles were printed both before and after the Reformation for 
these educated lay people. This is expressly ‘stated by the 
author of the preface to the German Bible printed at Cologne 
in 1480. “The educated people may read Jerome’s Vulgate 
(Latin Bible), but the unlearned and simple folk of the clergy 
and the laity should use this edition which is in good 
German.” 

Educated lay people not only read Latin Bibles piously, 
but even prayed in Latin and from Latin Bibles. Certain por- 
tions of the Latin Bible were printed separately to serve as 
prayer books for the educated laity. It would detain us too 
long to give a complete enumeration of the various extracts 
from the Latin Bible arranged in the form of prayer books 
and widely used in pre-Reformation times. I only point out 
one striking case of this kind. The ordinary prayer book used 
by the laity in England was the Primer made up of Psalms and 
short extracts from various other Biblical Books. No less than 
one hundred and twenty editions and 100,000 copies appeared 
in print from 1478 till 1535, all in Latin. The first English 
edition was published in 1535. Yet the Primer was a layman’s 
book of devotion for private use at home and in church. In 
Italy there were published eleven editions or 10,000 copies of 
this book in Greek for the use of educated lay people who pre- 
ferred to pray in the language of ancient Greece. In face of 
these facts it is sheer folly to assert that a Latin Bible was a 
sealed book to the laity in pre-Reformation days. 

Reading the partisan histories of the Reformation, we 
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must needs conclude that the Latin Bible was doomed, as soon 
as the great Reformer had placed an “open” Bible in the 
hands of the laity. But no such thing happened. The demand 
for Latin Bibles increased after the Reformation. From 1521 
till 1600 no less than three hundred and eighty-two editions 
of the Latin Bible were printed, just twice as many as during 
the seventy preceding years (1450 to 1520); from 1601 till 1700 
we count two hundred and sixty-two editions; from 1701 till 
1800 one hundred and ninety-two editions, and in the course 
of the nineteenth century one hundred and thirty-three edi- 
tions. These figures show that the sixteenth century was the era 
of the Latin Bible. And Protestants printed Latin Bibles in the 
same way as Catholics. Already as early as 1522, the very 
year when Luther’s German Bible first appeared in print, the 
Protestant Osiander published a Latin Bible. Seven years 
later Luther and Melanchthon issued a Latin Bible at Wit- 
tenberg. Still later the followers of Luther, Calvin, and 
Zwingli edited Latin Bibles, each giving expression to the va- 
rious doctrinal divergencies of their particular sect. We may 
fairly put the question, why so many Protestant editions of the 
Bible in Latin? The answer is easy. The Protestant theolo- 
gians who were expounding the teaching of their church in 
ponderous Latin tomes could not do without a Latin Bible, 
and the educated Protestant layman gave preference to a Latin 
Bible just as the Catholic lay people had done both before 
and after the Reformation. Every one who is familiar with 
the Latin Bible will eventually share their predilection. More- 
over, we must not overlook the patent fact that a great preju- 
dice against vernacular literature existed in educated circles 
both before and long after the Reformation which prevented 
many from using vernacular Bibles. In September, 1545, Con- 
rad Gesner, a Protestant, published the first history of litera- 
ture ever written. As a matter of course in those days, it was 
written in Latin, a ponderous tome of one thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-two pages. Gesner states on the title-page that 
literature includes only works written in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, the rest being “barbarous books.” An author, there- 
fore, who wrote a book in the vernacular or translated the 
Bible into the language of the people was performing an 
inglorious work; he was not entitled to a place in the catalogue 
of illustrious writers. Educated readers who laid claim to 
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genteel breeding, regarding the vernacular books very much 
as trash unfit to be read by refined people. Vernacular Bibles 
were good enough for half-learned women and peasants, but 
not for men of learning. We must guard against the error 
quite often committed by authors who apply the modern stand- 
ard of valuation to these literary productions of former cen- 
turies. We now praise what cultured men of past ages slighted. 
These facts clearly prove that the Latin Bible was the “open” 
Scripture for the educated laity in a better way than the vernac- 
ular Bible was for the less educated lay people. 

Yet the claim is still proudly upheld by some that the Ref- 
ormation first gave an “open Bible” to the people, no matter 
how many Bibles may have been written and printed by Catho- 
lics. It is a foregone conclusion that “neither after nor before 
the invention of printing was the Bible a free book and that the 
Church uniformly set itself against the circulation of the Bible 
among the laity.”* As evidence the various prohibitions issued 
by the Church against indiscriminate dissemination of vernac- 
ular printed books are brought forth. After the invention of 
printing and the subsequent large circulation of printed books, 
the harm done by pernicious works increased in a manner 
hitherto unknown. The Church was forced to take precaution- 
ary measures by insisting on a preventive censorship of all 
printed works, Bibles as well as other books. This was first done 
thirty-four years after the invention of printing, in 1479. In 
a Brief of March 18, 1479, Sixtus IV. granted the fullest powers 
of censorship to the University of Cologne, and praised it for 
having hitherto checked with much zeal the printing and sell- 
ing of irreligious books. 

But this cannot, by any possibility, be interpreted as a 
prohibition of printing or reading the vernacular Bible for the 
simple reason that no vernacular Bible had been printed yet in 
the Low German dialect spoken by the people of Cologne; 
the seven editions of the Bible in High German printed from 
1466 till 1479 were as unintelligible to them as the Latin Bible. 
Moreover, immediately after this supposed prohibition two 
editions of the Bible in Low German were published, in 1479 
and 1480, at Cologne, by the printer of the University, Henry 
Quentel. Obviously the University did not ask for powers of 
censorship to suppress German Bibles. Those powers, in fact, 


*Schaff, History of the Christian Church, vol. v., p. 722. 
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were applied for and granted to check the circulation of Latin 
pernicious pamphlets, as modern researches have revealed. 
Preventive censorship laws were enacted for the diocese 
of Wiirzburg (1482), Mayence (1485), Cologne (1487), Trier 
and Magdeburg (1501), and the Republic of Venice (1491). 

Finally, on May 3, 1515, the first Papal censorial decree 
was given for the entire Church and universally accepted, 
whereby all writings without exception were subjected to cen- 
sorship. These laws dealt with the printing and selling of 
Bibles, and did not prohibit reading the Bible. A licensed 
Bible is not a prohibited Bible. Moreover, these laws do not 
aim primarily at restricting the circulation of vernacular Bi- 
bles, but only secondarily; they prohibit printing heretical and 
incorrectly translated theological and irreligious books in 
general. As for the reading of the Bible, the Universal Church 
never prohibited the reading of the Scriptures. 

It is a misstatement to say that Latin Bibles were patna 
exclusively for those poor ecclesiastics who could not afford 
to buy a handwritten copy. Poor ecclesiastics were all well 
provided with extracts from the Bible in the form of breviaries 
and, in case they needed a complete Bible, they could easily 
borrow one from their church library. This had been a stand- 
ing practice before the invention of printing and was con- 
tinued long after the press had turned out thousands of printed 
Bibles. True, many printed Bibles were purchased by clergy- 
men. Yet the greatest bulk was secured by educated lay people 
of both sexes. Protestant historians paint the minor ecclesias- 
tics in the blackest colors as a set of lazy and ignorant people. 
This is more than an exaggeration. Yet every candid historian 
will admit that many of these clergymen did not invest their 
rather slim income in printed Bibles. And the rich ecclesiastics 
of higher rank and the monks of the larger monasteries, were 
so wedded to their handwritten Bibles that they looked dis- 
dainfully upon the productions of the press. Hence the Latin 
Bibles were the Scriptures for the educated laity. These Latin 
Bibles circulated freely among laymen, and no Catholic has 
ever yet been prohibited from reading the Scriptures in Latin. 

It is evident, therefore, to prohibit the reading of vernacu- 
lar Bibles would have been merely to withhold the Scriptures 
from a smgll minority of half-educated lay people, a class 
least prepared to derive the greatest benefit from the pious 
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reading of the Bible. Nothing is more subversive of faith - 
than shallow enlightenment and a smattering of knowledge. 
Shallow draughts of knowledge intoxicate the brain. Hence 
indiscriminate reading of the Bible by half-educated people 
has been quite often not for their best interests. The Church 
had witnessed in her long career many lay people perverting 
the sacred text to defend their errors. She had to safeguard 
the truth against men who wantonly misinterpreted the Bible 
in order to support a variety of heretical doctrines. Quite 
naturally she warned her children against erroneous inter- 
pretations and abuses of the Scriptures. There were prelates 
and theologians who did not favor the movement to place 
the vernacular Bible in the hands of half-educated people, 
too ignorant to read the Scriptures in Latin. In 1530, the ma- 
jority of Catholic bishops and priests in England declared 
that it was not necessary to have the Scriptures in the English 
tongue, and in the hands of the common people, and that, 
considering the unsettled state of things at home, the circu- 
lation of an English Bible among the people would rather tend 
to confusion than to edification. And those English prelates 
and priests could have found the best justification for their 
attitude in the development of the Reformation in Germany. 

Bibles in the vernacular were circulating in Germany 
without opposition from the Church in pre-Reformation times. 
As soon as the translation was found to be correct, it could 
be printed and spread without hindrance. But this German 
Bible was grossly abused sometimes by half-educated people. 
Some of them found in their Bibles the revolutionary doc- 
trines which Luther later, in 1520, set forth in his virulent 
pamphlets on the Reformation of the Christian State, Baby- 
lonish Captivity and Christian Liberty. Clear-sighted theo- 
logians like Geiler were wide awake to the dangers threatening 
the faith and warned the people against the seductive teachings 
of self-constituted lay expounders of Scripture. Yet there was 
not a single theologian in Germany who would have advo- 
cated the complete suppression of the vernacular Bible. 
Protestant historians completely overlook this revolutionary 
tendency of the great class of readers of the vernacular Bible 
in Germany on the eve of the Reformation, when they blame 
the Church for introducing preventive censorship. In 1479, 
this measure was first resorted to in order to check the cir- 
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culation of certain Latin pamphlets which advocated the 
spoliation of the “rich” Church. It was a contest between the 
clergy and the burghers. Six years later the Archbishop of 
Mayence introduced censorship in his diocese to check “books 
about the rights of the clergy and the deepest problems of 
faith which had been translated from the Latin.” And yet 
this mandate of 1486 is, in the eyes of Protestant historians, a 
prohibition of printing the vernacular Bible. It was aimed 
not at the Bible, but at pamphlets that used the Bible to prove 
their destructive errors. The Catholic Church never made any 
restriction as to reading the Bible in the vernacular, before 
the flagrant abuses of the Bible by the Reformers and their 
disciples called for pertinent regulations. The first restrictive 
law in this matter was passed as late as the year 1564, when 
the Council of Trent had closed its session. But even this 
restriction was not an absolute prohibition, since everyone 
was permitted to read Bibles translated into the vulgar 
tongues by Catholic authors, as soon as he had received a 
special permission from the bishops to do so. This disciplin- 
ary regulation, therefore, was no prohibition, but a necessary 
supervision. 

However, the annals of history do show one unqualified 
prohibition forbidding lay people to read the Bible in the 
vernacular. This prohibition was not made by the Catholic 
Church, but by Protestant England. On July 11, 1533, Henry 
VIII. was excommunicated. Three years later, August, 1536, 
Cromwell, the King’s vicar-general, ordered English Bibles to 
be provided in the churches for anyone to read, an injunction 
re-issued on September 5, 1538. But it was not long before 
Protestant England experienced the sad consequences of such 
indiscriminate Bible reading. As early as April 12, 1540, Crom- 
well stated in Parliament: “When the King had granted that 
the Bible might be read in the vernacular, the privilege was 
wretchedly abused, some turning it to the support of heresies 
and some of superstitions. The King was determined to pre- 
vent abuses and punish irreverent treatment of the Bible. 
For these objects he had selected certain bishops and doctors 
who should set forth what Christian people have to know.”® 

The medieval Church had witnessed the same abuses of 
Bible reading time and again, and had employed the same 

"Gairdner, English Church in the Sixteenth Century, p. 215 et seq. 
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means for checking them. “Experience has made it mani- 
fest,” wrote the committee of Catholic theologians which is- 
sued the first restrictive law in 1564. “that the permission to 
read the Bible indiscriminately in the vulgar tongues has from 
rashness of men done more harm than good.” Nevertheless, 
the Catholic Church did not forbid the reading of vernacular 
Scriptures. She left this questionable honor to Protestant 
England. In 1543, Parliament passed an “Act for the Advance- 
ment of True Religion,” which sets forth that “many seditious 
people, arrogant and ignorant persons have taken upon them, 
not only to preach, teach, and set forth the Scriptures by ser- 
mons, but also by printed books, whereupon diversity of opin- 
ions, tumults and schisms have sprung and arisen among the 
subjects; that a great multitude of subjects, most especially 
of the lower sort, have so abused the Bible in the English 
tongue that they have thereby grown in divers erroneous 
opinions and fallen into great division and dissension among 
themselves.” These official statements are the best vindica- 
tion of the attitude of the Catholic clergy, in 1530, as to the 
translation of the Bible into English. The gloomy forebodings 
of the heads of the Catholic Church in 1530 that “at this junc- 
ture the English Bible would rather tend to confusion than to 
edification” had come true in 1543.: 

The repressive measures taken by Parliament to remedy 
said abuses went beyond the wise regulations made by the 
Church in that matter. They were nothing short of an absolute 
prohibition to read the vernacular Bible for certain classes of 
lay people. Parliament enacted in 1543 that “from and after 
the first day of July next no women, nor artificers, prentices, 
journeymen, serving-men of the degrees of yeomen or under 
husbandmen, nor laborers shall read within this realm, or in 
any other of the King’s dominions, the Bible or New Tes- 
tament in English to himself or to any other privately or. 
openly upon pain of one month’s imprisonment for every time 
offending contrary to this act. Persons other than women, 
artificers, prentices, journeymen, serving-men of the degrees 
of yeomen or under husbandmen, and laborers may read to 
themselves and not to none other any text of the Bible and 
New Testament. Likewise every noblewoman and gentle- 
woman may read to themselves alone and not to others any 
text of the Bible or New Testament. Again every nobleman 
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and gentleman being a householder may read or cause to be 
read by any of his servants in his house and to his family quietly 
and without disturbance any text of the Bible or New Testa- 
ment. Yet every merchantman, being a householder was al- 
lowed to read to himself privately the Bible and New Testa- 
ment. But no person was permitted to read, preach or teach 
openly to others the Bible or any part of Scripture in English.” 
The annals of the Catholic Church know of no restrictions of 
this kind throughout the nineteen centuries of her existence. 
These minute injunctions surely do not bear out the Protestant 
contention that the Reformation gave an “open” Bible to the 
laity. 

Even less “open” was the English Bible in Virginia in the 
seventeenth century. Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Vir- 
ginia for thirty-eight years (1642-1680), wrote to the Lords 
Commissioners of Foreign Plantations in one of his dispatches: 
“TI thank God, we have not free schools nor printing, and I hope 
we shall not have these hundred years. For learning has 
brought disobedience and heresy and sects into the world, and 
printing has divulged them and libels against the Govern- 
ment. God keep us from both.”* No Catholic ever penned 
such a sweeping indictment against education and printing. 

Printing and publishing of the English Bible has always 
been a prerogative of the Crown which granted exclusive privi- 
leges or patent rights to certain parties for the purpose. But 
those monopolists, or King’s printers, raised the price of Eng- 
lish Bibles sometimes to exorbitant sums, and devised all ways 
and used all means to quash competition from Dutch printers. 
Because of them the English Bible was not allowed to be 
printed in the American Colonies, so that, from 1639 till 1782, 
only four editions of the Bible were issued in North America, 
one in an Indian dialect and three in German. The printers 
of Catholic Bibles were not hampered by such commercial 
monopolies. Before May 3, 1515, every printer could publish 
any amount of Bibles at any place, outside five German dio- 
ceses and the Republic of Venice, unhampered by any laws 
of censorship or patent rights. Since May 3, 1515, the editions 
of Bibles are subjected to censorship. As soon as the censor 
has finished examination, he is to give approbation free of 
charge and without delay, and this under pain of excommuni- 


* Hening’s Statutes at Large of Virginia, vol. xvi., p. 2, par. 517. 
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cation.’ A printer who has once obtained the necessary ap- 
probation is in no wise restricted; he may publish as many 
Bibles as he sees fit. But it was otherwise with the printers 
of English Protestant Bibles. They were bound to print the 
Authorized Version in the same way as the Catholic printers 
the Approved Version, and needed, moreover, a special license 
from the Crown. Since these patent rights are granted to but 
few printers, it is evident that the Catholic vernacular Bibles 
are a much more “free” book than the English Bible. 

The American Revolution made the English Bible a “free” 
book on this side of the Atlantic. As soon as independence was 
secured, Robert Aitken printed the first English Bible on this 
soil at Philadelphia in 1782, a great folio Bible. To the Catho- 
lics, however, belongs the honor of having published eight 
years later the first quarto Bible in English in this country, 
printed by Mathew Carey at Philadelphia in 1790. 

Our inquiry reveals the fact that the Bible was an “open” 
book in pre-Reformation times, and in many ways more “free” 
in Catholic countries than in Protestant England. “Whether 
the Catholics in the Middle Ages could read or not,” writes 
Father Graham,’ “I do not hesitate to assert that, with few 
exceptions, they had a personal and intelligent knowledge and 
a vivid realization of the most necessary facts in the Sacred 
Scripture and in the life of Our Divine Lord to an extent which 
is simply not to be found among the millions of our nominal 
Christians in this country today.” It simply is not true that 
the Reformation first gave an “open” Bible to the “Scripture 
thirsty” lay people. 


™Bull of Leo X., May 3, 1515. * Where We Got the Bible, p. 88. 
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j MIGHT be inclined to exaggerate if in order to 
4 counteract the prevailing opinion of Chesterton 
and Belloc, I went out of my way to show how 
different they are from each other; but even 
if I did my worst and wildest in an attempt to 
prin sa the differences between the two men, I would be 
certain to be nearer the truth than are those who imagine unity 
of philosophy to imply identity of character. That strange ani- 
mal, the Chesterbelloc, has a duality of personality as marked 
as that in Stevenson’s description of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. I 
do not mean, of course, that Belloc displays a brutality opposed 
to Chesterton’s angelic benevolence. There is no antagonism; 
the conflict is not between light and darkness; but there is a 
contrast as unmistakeable as that of red and blue—which are 
complementary colors. I could write at length, as they do 
in the dull though clever psychological novels, to emphasize 
‘the fact that Gilbert Chesterton is dreamy, indolent, mystical, 
unfathomably simple, where Hilaire Belloc is wide-awake, 
active, practical, rationalistic and not a little sophisticated. It 
would be possible, if I wanted such sport, to run the matter to 
earth and find the secret of Belloc in his French blood and of 
Chesterton in his English temperament. A hundred personal 
details could be worked in—on the one hand Belloc’s actuality, 
his love of the concrete, for all I know his preference of mar- 
malade to jam, and on the other hand Chesterton’s fantas- 
ticality, his extravagance, and his possible gluttonous passion 
for jam. I would enjoy such a method of criticism and if I 
do not propose following it in detail, the reason is that I can 
make my point more briefly and quite as picturesquely by 
saying that Chesterton differs from Belloc as completely as a 
statue in Notre Dame differs from a statue in the Parthenon. 
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Phidias might not have accepted Belloc as a model for a Greek 
god, and it is hardly polite to say that Chesterton would have 
been a first rate gargoyle, but the special qualities of each are 
as distinct as the special genius of romanticism and classicism. 
In their attitude of mind, which I have tried to illustrate by 
the rival statues, the one man has a sensationalism very for- 
eign fo the other. There is certainly something very great in 
the serene symmetry of Milton, but Browning is not less of a 
poet for being grotesque. Belloc admires Milton though he 
is incapable of appreciating Browning. He is Latin; and 
where he fails to see the forni and regularity demanded by 
the canons of antiquity, is inclined to reject as mere barbar- 
ism the rugged violence he is unable to admire. The Elgin 
marbles and the verse of Racine are enduring things, but they 
do not sum up the whole of art. The North has to learn of the 
South, from whence all its standards come, but it has a power 
of expressing mystery and astonishment which the South has 
never learned. The remedy is not a modification of each, 
rounded by a sterile compromise, but the development of the 
peculiar gifts of each along its own lines. The Gothic and the 
classical do not coincide—they complete one another; and 
the energy of their excesses may be controlled by encouraging 
both. 

Before we pass to a consideration of biographical facts 
concerning the Chesterbelloc, it would be as well to observe 
their personalities as reflected in their styles. There are some 
writers who conceal themselves in their :books; Chesterton ~ 
and Belloc belong to the other sort who reveal themselves. To 
read them is to hear them speak, and those who know the men 
will catch the tone of their voices and the sound of loud and 
frequent laughter. So I take passages of poetry and prose, 
which are, simply because of their excellence, not the best ex- 
amples which might be given of the distinctive marks of style. 
They are, however, characteristic enough, I think, to illustrate 
my argument as to the classical method of Mr. Belloc and the 
incurable romanticism of Mr. Chesterton. 

First then, I have been in some doubt whether or no to 
quote the fine dedicatory poem of The Man who was Thursday, 
which reminds Mr. Edmund Clerihew Bentley of his revolt in 
company with G. K. C. against the decadence of the eighteen- 
nineties, 
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Fools as we were in motley, all jangling and absurd, 
When all church bells were silent our cap and bells were heard. 










After some hesitation I have decided upon the lyric sung by 
the impossible Irishman Dalroy as he draws up the army of 
the English democracy, unstirred since Wat Tyler’s day, for 
the final assault upon an alien tyranny, Mohammedism vic- 
torious in England: 











Lady, the light is dying in the skies, 
Lady, and let us die when honor dies; 
Your dear, dropped glove was like a gauntlet flung 
When you and I were young, 
For something more than splendor stood; and ease was not 
the only good, 
About the woods in Ivywood, when you and I were young. 













Lady, the stars are falling pale and small, 
Lady, we will not live if life be all, 
Forgetting those good stars in heaven hung, 
When all the world was young; 
For more than gold was in a ring, and love was not a little 
thing, 
Between the trees in Ivywood, when all the world was young. 











Compare with this lyric, Mr. Belloc’s magnificent sonnet, which 
appeared, like so much of his verse, embedded in an essay. 
He had written of a priest who once preached a sermon on 
the text “Abba Father,” and whose eyes were illuminated by 
the vision of something distant; of rest as soldiers know it 
or writers when they end their books; of the tides of salt water 
and of death, the final rest. Then he concludes with this mov- 
ing and magnificent sonnet: 










We will not whisper: we have found the place 
Of silence and the ancient halls of sleep 
And that which breathes alone throughout the deep 

The end and the beginning; and the face 

Between the level brows of whose blind eyes 
Lie plenary contentment, full surcease | 
Of violence, and the ultimate great peace 

Wherein we lose our human lullabies. 







re ESL 
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Look up and tell the immeasurable height 
Between the vault of the world and your dear head; 
That’s Death, my little sister, and the Night 
That was our Mother beckons us to bed: 
Where large oblivion in her house is laid 
For us tired children now our games are played. 


I daresay that better examples of prose could be found in 
books abounding in splendid passages than the two I have 
chosen almost at random—but they will suffice for my purpose. 
The first is from that early collection of Mr. Chesterton’s essays 
entitled The Defendant, where he found more exciting adven- 
tures in defending good traditions and even good conventions 
than the bohemians find in their attack upon them. In this de- 
fence of rash vows he declares the rashest of all vows to be that 
made in marriage whose very rashness is its strength: 


There are thrilling moments, doubtless, for the spectator, 
the amateur and the esthete; but there is one thrill that is 
known only to the soldier who fights for his own flag, to the 
ascetic who starves himself for his own illumination, to the 
lover who makes finally his own choice. And it is this trans- 
figuring self-discipline that makes the vow a truly sane 
thing. ... All around us is the city of small sins, abound- 
ing in backways and retreats; but surely, sooner or later, 
the towering flame will rise from the harbor announcing 
that the reign of the cowards is over and a man is burning 
his ships. 


Mr. Belloc’s style has at its best, as in this quotation from 
his Life of Danton, a slow, solemn, processional effect. In the 
same book he marshals the long line of the French kings to 
ride in cavalcade in ghostly glory. The prose takes on the 
ring and rhythm of poetry as the pageant of history moves 
in stately pomp across the printed page. Macaulay had a 
panoramic trick he often used; so also had de Quincey; but 
no other man has possessed Hilaire Belloc’s power in this sort 
of writing. 


But with the false step that produced civil war, that made 
of the ardent and liberal West a sudden opponent, that in 
its final effect raised Lyons and alienated half the southern 
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towns, that lost Toulon, that put the extreme of fanaticism 
in the wisest and most loyal minds—such a generous and easy 
war was doomed, and the Revolution was destined to a more 
tragic and to a nobler history. God, who permitted this proud 
folly to proceed from a pedantic aristocracy, foresaw things 
necessary to mankind. In the despair of the philosophers 
there will arise on either side of a great battle the en- 
thusiasms which, from whenceever they blow, are the fresh 
winds of the soul. Here are coming the heroes and the epic 
songs for which humanity was sick, and the scenes of one 
generation of men shall give us in Europe our creeds for 
centuries. You shall hear the Chant du Départ like a great 
hymn in the army of the Sambre et Meuse, and the cheers 
of men going down on the Vengeur; the voice of a young 
man calling the grenadiers at Lodi and Arcola; the noise 
of the guard swinging up the frozen hill at Austerlitz. Al- 
ready the forests below the Pyrenees are full of the Spanish 
guerillas, and after how many hundred years the love of the 
tribe has reappeared again above the conventions that cov- 
ered it. There are the three colors standing against the trees 
in the North and the South; and the delicate womanly face 
of Nelson is looking over the bulwarks of the Victory, with 
the slow white clouds and the light wind of an October day 
above him, and before him ihe enemy’s sails in the sunlight 
and the black rocks of the coast. 


Such a mastery over verse, such a command of noble prose 
has naturally given the Chesterbelloc an immense literary 
reputation. In order to comprehend the magnitude of its 
power, we must remember how varied its books have been, 
in what widely separated fields its campaigns were fought and 
its laurels won. Gilbert Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc have 
between them covered practically the whole scope of literary 
activity. Indeed I think that if we except drama (which Belloc 
for some odd reason has omitted to touch) it will be found 
that each of them has excelled in half a dozen completely 
different forms of writing. They have suffered as such men 
must from their generous refusal to become specialists, just 
as Robert Louis Stevenson suffered by his wide interests and 
the variety of his work. The world, which is a dull dog, can- 
not understand the genius of a man who is great enough to be 
at once poet, novelist, biographer, critic, historian, essayist, 
theologian, philosopher, and pamphleteer. That Belloc can, 
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according to Mr. Thomas Seccombe, write a sonnet while 
waiting for his companion to finish his drink is a reason—a 
very bad reason—for believing that the sonnet must be very 
bad. It undoubtedly is true, however, that talent of this order 
is likely to dissipate itself; for while a constriction of effort 
brings less enjoyment it is likely also to achieve a more lasting 
success. 

The Chesterbelloc has chosen rather to enjoy itself, to 
fight, to drink, to laugh and be happy, careless of that future 
fame which is the preoccupation of small minds. Mrs. Ches- 
terton once told me a story of how her husband spent an hour 
with a publisher outlining the scheme of a book he proposed 
to write, and was asked what sum of money he thought he 
ought to receive for his labors. “Oh, I don’t know,” he replied, 
“about twopence I suppose.” He is utterly regardless either 
of cash or credit. Full of fine writing as his books are, few of 
them, I think, will live long, though they have frequently’ 
double the merit of work which has double their chance of 
longevity. This is because they are crammed with allusions to 
the most ephemeral modern philosophies; many a joke good 
when made, will be unintelligible in twenty years time, simply 
because the occasion which called it forth will be forgotten 
long before then. To give an example that occurs to me. Is 
any one of the coming generation likely to recognize the name 
of Mr. McCabe? Yet G. K. C. devotes whole pages to that gen- 
tleman. And precisely who is Mr. Salt? G. K. C. went cru- 
sading against him two years ago and oblivion has already 
washed his memory away. 

Admirers of the Chesterbelloc will agree with its detrac- 
tors on the point of certain irritating tricks only too commonly 
employed by it. There is about Belloc frequently a madden- 
ing habit of reiteration, an expansive elaboration of simple 
points, which has grown upon him lately and which has been 
very much in evidence in his articles written upon the War. 
He can be painfully dull; and if Belloc’s work at such mo- 
ments is full of a peculiar logical monotony, Chesterton is apt 
to weary the reader with tricks of another kind. Antithesis 
becomes mechanical and paradox after paradox clicks out with 
the regularity of clockwork. A great deal of this is due, no 
doubt, to the fact that a harassed journalist writing with the 
printer’s devil at his elbow, finds it easier to get through his 
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work quickly if he imitates himself. But the deeper reason 
is that which he himself gives in excuse for a similar fault in 
Browning: “In many of the comic scenes of Shakespeare we 
have precisely this elephantine ingenuity, this hunting of a 
poem to death through three pages. In the Elizabethan dram- 
atists and in Browning it is no doubt to a certain extent the 
mark of a real hilarity. People must be very happy to be so 
easily amused.” 

G. K. C. is amused easily, and has the ability of a child to 
amuse himself. He may occasionally tire us with paradox 
because he is tired himself and acts, as tired men do, by habit. 
More frequently, I imagine, we are tired because he isn’t tired, 
and his high spirits are as distressing to us only for the same 
reason that a rowdy boy is distressing to his sick mother. 

If Belloc’s chief fault as a writer is a provoking pomposity 
and Chesterton’s chief fault a provoking playfulness, these 
are, when one comes to think of it, the signs of middle-age 
and of youth. Indeed they are the signs of that innocence and 
experience, which I picked up in groping round for a key to 
the Chesterbelloc, and which has fitted the lock better than I 
had dared to hope. Nowhere does it fit better than into the 
spiritual history of the two friends. 

Going back to where we began with the early volume of 
G. K. C.’s poems we will see a very young man, hardly more 
than a boy fresh from an English public school (where ex- 
travagant devotions are, to put it mildly, not encouraged) on 
his knees in wonder before a blade of grass. The sense of 
stark astonishment had taken the juvenile atheist so strongly, 
the indifference of men to the world they lived in, appeared so 
horribly unnatural that he seemed ready to starve and scourge 
himself to call attention to what others ignored. 


I stood and spoke a blasphemy— 
“Behold! the summer leaves are green!” 


Gilbert Chesterton did not see then why his attitude of ex- 
travagant humility was right, but he passionately proclaimed 
that it was the right attitude. His pagan joy was compelling 
him to a Christian asceticism. For he had already discovered 
the doctrine which was and which remains the centre of his 
philosophy, that the fullest possible enjoyment is to be found 
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not by extending our ego to infinity but by reducing our ego 
to zero. He found later, to his intense surprise, that Chris- 
tianity had discovered this doctrine before him—and that the 
only people who ever inherited the earth have been the meek! 
He had discovered why one should be humble. 

In the same way he felt the need for ownership in his 
bones years before he saw its necessity in economics. As a 
child he delighted in drawing pictures of a man surrounded 
by as many personal belongings as could be crowded upon 
the drawing paper. His favorite book was Robinson Crusoe, 
because the shipwrecked sailor saved his goods and enjoyed 
them on a desert island. But like all the sensitive and honor- 
able young men of his day he, who had not an atom of tem- 
peramental desire for public ownership, recited the solemn 
formula about the socialization of all the means of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange—simply because he was hor- 
rified by the poverty of the slums and saw at the time no other 
means of removing it except collectivism. Then (this is how 
Mr. Chesterton has described to me what happened) he found 
that the innocent fairy tale he had made up about an im- 
possibly beautiful person called a peasant-proprietor was con- 
firmed by the facts of experience. Chesterton had imagined 
such a being and wished that he existed. Belloc, whom he 
met at that moment, was able to assure him that the peasant- 
proprietor did exist in thousands! 

Again, G. K. C., in his fantasia, The Napoleon of Notting 
Hill, invented for himself a patriot whose patriotism only ex- 
tended to the fourth lamp post of the next street, and who 
for that tiny country was ready to die. Suddenly the expe- 
rience of the Boer War confirmed Chesterton’s innocence. A 
Semitic sneer taught him what imperialism thought of a small 
republic, and he joined the staff of the Speaker with Hilaire 
Belloc, to expose the shame which was being brought upon 
his people. 

To take a fourth instance. Gilbert Chesterton had imag- 
ined the rod of authority descending with noise like thunder 
into the hand of an ordinary man. Adam Wayne, the king 
in The Napoleon of Notting Hill, was representative simply be- 
cause he became king by chance, in the way that a demo- 
cratic House of Commons might be got together by taking 
the first six hundred and seventy men one met walking up 
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Charing Cross Road. G. K. C. had even dared to think of this 
careless democracy as existing in the highest spiritual tri- 
bunal—and then he discovered that the Papacy was founded 
not only upon a rock but upon Peter: 


When Christ at a symbolical moment was establishing His 
Great Society, He chose for His corner-stone neither the bril- 
liant Paul nor the mystic John, but a shuffler, a coward, a 
snob—in a word, a man. And upon this rock He has built 
His Church, and the gates of Hell have not prevailed against 
it. All the empires and kingdoms have failed, because of 
this inherent and continual weakness, that they were found- 
ed by strong men and upon strong men. But this one thing, 
the historic Christian Church, was founded on a weak man, 
and for that reason it is indestructible. For no chain is 
stronger than its weakest link. 


The mention of Peter brings me to a point where I must 
ask a question which many people are asking about Gilbert 
Chesterton. How is it that, holding the briefs he does, he has 
not become a member of the Catholic Church? Hilaire Belloc 
everyone, of course, knows about. He is vehement in his re- 
ligion and public in his profession of it. But Gilbert Chesterton 
is a mystery. I am constantly meeting people who believe him 
to be a Catholic (I use the word of course in its true sense of 
Roman Catholic), having gathered that much from his writ- 
ings, and who are greatly surprised to be told that he is still 
a member of the Church of England. There are men, of whom 
Mr. W. H. Mallock is an illustrious example, who admit the 
logic of the Catholic position, and who even urge it against 
all other philosophies, while remaining outside the Catholic 
Church. This assent is purely intellectual, lacking the super- 
natural element of faith. With Gilbert Chesterton it is other- 
wise. He does not merely state the Roman doctrine of author- 
ity with the impartiality of Mr. Mallock. He writes about it 
casually and appears to take it for granted as a practical ne- 
cessity. What is more striking, he possesses that thing so diffi- 
cult for the highest Anglicans to catch, the authentic Catholic 
note. He moves in the Catholic atmosphere. Why does he 
not submit to Rome? 

I do ndt like to discuss the subject and only do so because 


1 George Bernard Shaw. 
vou. cx. 40 
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I cannot ignore it. My opinion is that Gilbert Chesterton has 
not acted upon his conclusions, because of his dislike of crises. 
There are probably a few subtle and strong reasons for him 
to stay where he is, but these would not, I think, hold him 
unless there were also certain roots of sentiment which could 
only be dragged up with pain. In Orthodoxy he promised to 
write another book on Christian authority as soon as anyone 
challenged him to do so. Many people have thrown out the 
necessary challenge, but Chesterton has shown a curious re- 
luctance to answer it. His sincerity is unquestionable and if 
he has been silent on one highly important point, the reason 
must be that he does not wish to declare himself before he is 
completely certain. The hero of so many fierce controversies is 
entitled to this much spiritual quiet untouched with the dust 
and din of debate. The end is inevitable. It will probably be 
postponed as long as possible, but there is only one end. Has 
he not assured us, in the monograph on Blake, that every man, 
if he could live a thousand years, must become either a com- 
plete Catholic or a bottomless skeptic? 

Such brief biographical facts as I must record are these: 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton was born in Kensington on May 29, 
1874. His father was an estate-agent, whose interests were 
artistic rather than commercial, and his mother has been de- 
scribed as the cleverest woman in London. Both are alive. 
G. K. C. went, as did his brother Cecil, to St. Paul’s School, 
Colet’s famous foundation, and left it to study art at the Slade 
School. There he met the lady who later became his wife. 
Chesterton, though he possesses considerable talents for black 
and white drawing and has illustrated several books with 
sketches of a striking originality, was not perfectly fitted for 
an artistic career; so, after a short period as a reader in a 
publisher’s office, he definitely became a journalist. From the 
Speaker, where in company with Belloc, he had brilliantly 
attacked the Boer War, and where many of his early essays 
and poems appeared, Gilbert Chesterton passed to the staff 
of the Daily News. The sole bond between him and the group 
of radical Nonconformists who owned the paper was anti- 
imperialism, and in the last years of G. K. C.’s connection with 
their paper his position upon it was, to say the least, anom- 
alous. Yet week after week he wrote upon such subjects as 
came into his head—and varied as were these subjects they 
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nearly always were such as would shock the conscience of most 
of their readers. There is a story told of how Mr. Cadbury, 
the chief proprietor of the Daily News, expressed a wish to 
meet G. K. C. “Ah, Mr. Chesterton!” he said, kindly beaming 
upon him, “I have often wondered where you wrote your little 
articles and what your inspiration is.” “Well,” was the reply, 
“I generally write my little articles in a pub and my inspira- 
tion is beer. If that doesn’t work I try more beer!” The Daily 
News showed towards its great contributor a more than Chris- 
tian patience, but in the end the long connection was broken, 
and G. K. C. felt himself a free man. Though shortly after- 
wards The New Witness provided a personally controlled plat- 
form for the Chesterbelloc, I think that Chesterton was never 
more truly himself than in the old days when he publicly blas- 
phemed the god of Little Bethel in Little Bethel itself. Though 
G. K. C. no longer walks Fleet Street where his height and 
breadth of body, his great black ulster and wide hat were as 
well known as the might of his pen; though Beaconsfield con- 
tains him as the cave contains the anchorite; though even his 
editorship of The New Witness rarely brings him to town, his 
spirit lives in that old haunt where it was most at home. He 
is an incurable journalist. 

Hilaire Belloc was born on July 27, 1870, in his 
grandmother’s house in Versailles. This lady was a daughter 
of Colonel Swanton, an Irishman who held a commission in 
Napoleon’s armies, and wife of Hilaire Belloc, the painter 
whose work is now in the Louvre. On his mother’s side, the 
Hilaire Belloc we know was descended from Dr. Priestly, the 
famous chemist. In 1880, Hilaire Belloc was sent to the Ora- 
tory School at Birmingham, where he was under the eye of 
Cardinal Newman; and, leaving in 1887, studied mathematics 
for a few months in Paris. Later, he went on to a Sussex farm 
for a year; did some writing in London and in his twentieth 
year traveled to Colorado and California. Upon his return the 
French Army claimed him, and Hilaire Belloc served his time 
with the English Regiment of the French Artillery in garrison 
in Toul. These experiences furnished him with the matter for 
several fine essays, and a speech with which he held the House 
of Commons spellbound. 

Leavjng the French Army, Belloc went to Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he took the senior Historical Scholarship and a 
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first class in Honor History Schools in the summer of 1895, 
after being president of the Union. The next year he married 
a Californian lady, but stayed on at Oxford for the fellowship 
which he naturally expected. No man with such a record 
was ever denied a fellowship, but though Belloc stayed on for 
four years, growing poorer and poorer, not even a tutorial post 
was offered him. At the age of thirty he found himself with 
a young family, with no profession, with no fortune of his own, 
and unable to make a living at Oxford. The consciousness 
that his religion was the cause of the injustice of the treatment 
he received, made his sense of that injustice the more bitter; 
and despair and stark necessity drove him to London to live as 
best he might by writing. None of his books, though he had 
already written Danton and The Path to Rome, had a popular 
sale, nor could he obtain anything better than a subordinate 
place upon the Speaker at £150 a year. London was too ex- 
pensive, so he tried, in 1905, the experiment of a farm house 
in Sussex. 

Mr. Belloc was elected to Parliament as amember for South 
Salford in 1906, having previously been refused as a candidate 
on account of his religion by five constituencies to which he had 
been proposed, including Dover and Croydon. The election 
was quite accidental, the understanding being that his candi- 
dature should not involve any chance of election. Once in 
Parliament Belloc proposed certain reforms, the most notable 
of which was the auditing of the Secret Party Funds, the cor- 
ruption of which he exposed. He was, therefore, abandoned 
by the official machine, which had supported his first election, 
but stood without the intention of continuing in Parliament, 
having found his membership of no service to the political 
ideas he had at heart. He intended to resign at the first elec- 
tion; hearing, however, that certain wealthy subscribers to 
the Secret Party Funds had challenged his reélection, he was 
at the pains of standing again for the same constituency of 
South Salford in which he had created a large body of inde- 
pendent opinion and was reélected, though by a reduced ma- 
jority, in the election of 1910. This second election had been 
undertaken only as a challenge and without the intention of 
taking further part in Parliamentary action, which he had dis- 
covered to be futile. He refused to stand a third time, though 
strongly pressed to do so within the constituency and else- 
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where. In his last speech in the House he told that assembly 
that he proposed to attack them from without, as he found 
reform of their corruption from within to be impossible. 
Hence the founding of the Eye Witness, which became and 
remains under the name of The New Witness, the organ of 
the Chesterbelloc. 

To see Belloc is to be aware of his enormous energy; to 
read his load of books is to be astounded at the many-sided 
activity that has made them possible. What gives them their 
value is something greater than the literary or scholarly quali- 
ties of which they are full—that is their actuality, for Hilaire 
Belloc has, above all things, an appetite for reality. In his 
practicality, his logic and his irony he is thoroughly French. 
Yet with gifts greater, I sincerely believe, than those of any 
other living man, Belloc has, despite his vivid sense of actual- 
ity, a touch of the pedant in him and, at times, an unfortunate 
preference of tactics to strategy. 

When the worst has been said, there is a greatness about 
the Chesterbelloc which is not easily paralleled in our day. 
Indeed that is to put it inadequately, for that body of doctrine 
to which the Chestertons and Belloc have given life is the hope 
of the modern world. Amid lesser men these have swung their 
swords like heroes, and their trumpets have summoned what 
is no less than a complete Catholicism in action throughout all 
the spiritual and secular affairs of society. This is “she that 
cometh forth as the morning rising, fair as the moon, bright as 
the sun, terrible as an army set in array.” I cannot venture 
to speak of my personal gratitude to the Chesterbelloc for so 
great a thing. 








AN IRISH PILGRIMAGE. 
BY E. J. QUIGLEY. 


=] HE best known of all pilgrimages was Canterbury, 
mi sung in immortal language by Chaucer. Since 
ei his day millions have read of the pious Canter- 
30) bury pilgrims of old Catholic England. Today, 
| XG millions in England never heard of the holy spot, 
of its martyr saint, of its historic pilgrimage; for the pilgrim- 
age died in Lutheran times, and its resurrected form is pale 
and weak and ghostly. In the sister island, in Ireland, is a world- 
famous pilgrimage, dating from the days of St. Patrick, a 
pilgrimage often prohibited by state law, a pilgrimage whose 
holy places were laid desolate by the state spoiler, but never 
deserted, never abandoned by the people of Ireland. The fame 
of St. Patrick’s Purgatory in Donegal spread through medizval 
Europe, and the visits of great numbers of foreign pilgrims 
are recorded. But more interesting than the visitors and their 
pious records of fasts, prayers and visions are the many refer- 
ences in European literature to the holy isle and its wondrous 
cave in lone Lough Derg in County Donegal. To that lonely 
island went, legend tells us, St. Patrick, to spend Lent in pen- 
ance and solitude. To it, in after days, went the missionary 
saints of Ireland; and from them the peoples of Europe first 
heard of the wonderful cave on the little island, where peni- 
tents entered to finish their penitential exercises, and where 
many saw weird sights of suffering souls, in purgatory and in 
hell. From nearly every nation in Europe came pilgrims. 
With footsteps strong and bosom brave, 
Looking for that mysterious Cave 
Where the pitying heavens still show 
How my salvation I may gain 
By bearing in this life the purgatorial pain.? 

From England came Alfred the Great, back to the land of 
his youthful studies. From Wales came the knight Owen 
about the year 1153. The wonders seen by him in the cave 
may be read in several contemporary writers. They are found 
in the Chronicle of Roger of Wendover. From Italy came 

1Caldron’s Purgatorio de San Patricio. McCarthy’s Translation. 
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Guarino da Durrazzo and Godalth (1248). The old French 
version of their travels and visit to the holy isle, and their 
visions, is preserved in the Royal Library of Turin. From 
Flanders came Le Sire de Beaujean, in the year 1305. In the 
cave he had a vision of the souls in hell, some of whom he 
recognized. In 1353, George Crissaphan, a Hungarian knight, 
visited the sainted isle; and his record of his twenty-eight 
weird and wonderful visions is prolix. An account of four 
of his visions was reprinted in 1871 in the Hungarian maga- 
zine Szazadok. They are marvelous and detailed. In the 
same century (1358) Louis de Sur visited St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory. He wrote his account in barbarous Latin, and students 
of things medieval may read it in Codex 3160 in the Palatine 
Library in Vienna. Two years later, among other noted 
names, we find Fra Tadio of Pisa, Lector of the Ara Coeli in 
Rome, visiting the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Another Roman, 
a Carthusian, Giovanni by name, sought permission to visit 
the famous spot; but permission being refused, the good man 
must have been moved by a letter from St. Catherine of Siena 
counseling him to submission and obedience. 

But the most interesting pilgrim of medizval times was 
Chiericati, the Papal nuncio, who visited the Purgatory in 
1515. He tells us that he and his companions arrived at the 
lake shore in the evening, and by blowing a horn and waving 
a flag they got from the island the needed boat, which was 
made from a huge beech trunk, hollowed in the centre. Each 
of the passengers paid a penny to the ferryman. He describes 
the acts which were recognized as “making the station” or ful- 
filling the pilgrimage; the fast, the night vigil in the church, 
the long prayers said by the pilgrims bareheaded and bare- 
footed round the hard rocky “beds.” “Behind the church,” 
writes the nuncio, “is the Purgatory. The door which is made 
of iron is about three cubits from the ground. The Purgatory 
is a grotto made in the rock, on the level of the ground. It 
enters so far that twelve persons can stand at their ease in it. 
It is two and a half cubits wide. It is true that at the back the 
grotto turns aside for two cubits, where they say St. Patrick 
slept.” Chiericati tells us that he was afraid to enter; but he 
watched the canons carrying torches to conduct the ingoing 
penitents» Two of his companions, accompanied by five pil- 
grims, spent a night in the cave. The names of all the pilgrims 
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were recorded in a huge book. The nuncio examined it and 
noticing the name Guarino da Durrazzo, concluded that it 
must be a forgery or a joke. Later he saw this pilgrim’s 
“journey described in an ancient manuscript” and knew the 
signatures to be genuine. 

It is quite possible that there may have been exaggeration, 
if not fabrication, about the wonderful visions in the famous 
cave. We have nothing save the testimonies of scores of pil- 
grims and writers for the existence of these wonders. But in 
the very sober, though very unreliable, history of Ireland, by 
Blessed Edmund Campion (1552-1588), the Martyr, we notice 
a less credulous note than that found in the records of the 
pilgrims quoted. Campion wrote, “Devout persons have re- 
sorted thither for penance, and reported at their return strange 
visions of peace, of pain and of bliss appearing to them.” 

But the story of the pilgrimage, its penances and its Pur- 
gatory, appear in all European literature, pre-Reformation and 
even post-Reformation. Thus in No. 87 of the Early English 
Text Society Series we find the Early South English Legendary, 
giving a long account, by a thirteenth century writer, of the 
famous isle of penance. Adown the centuries, in English lit- 
erature there are references to St. Patrick’s Purgatory. Even 
Fox, the pseudo-martyrologist, gives it a passing sneer. In 
old French stands the thirteenth century poem of Marie de 
France, Expurgatorie St. Patriz. Wonderful old Rabelais 
(1483-1553) gives the Purgatory two commemorations in his 
witty filth. A contemporary of his, Etienne Forcatel, in his 
De Galliorum Imperio et Philosophia, weaves a romance which 
introduces the holy shrine of Donegal. In the Escurial Library 
in Spain, an old Catalan manuscript and a Latin one in the 
national library of Madrid give the Spanish medizval ideas 
of the pilgrimage. But in the works of Juan Perez de Montal- 
van (1602-1638), who has been called “the first-born of Lope 
de Vega’s genius,” we find a learned priest-poet writing with 
true sympathy, with a knowledge of things sacred, and with 
poetic genius, the praises of St. Patrick’s isle of penance. This 
work was famous and had a great influence on the many Span- 
ish writings on this favorite theme. Today it is little read, for 
the Vida y Purgatorio de S. Patricio of Montalvan was eclipsed 
by the Purgatorio de St. Patricio of Calderon (1600-1681). It 
is one of Calderon’s finest pieces, and is the incomparable work 
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on the theme. It was translated with care and genius by the 
Irish poet, D. F. McCarthy. 

That Dante owed some of his inspiration to the accounts 
which he had read in Italy about the holy isle and holy cave in 
Ireland, is admitted by Dante scholars. For, this theme was 
sung by Uberti in his Dittamondo, before Dante had written 
a line. Nor were these the sole Italian singers of the Purga- 
tory. Ariosto in Orlando Furioso (1474-1553) wrote: 


And next to Ireland shaped his course; 
And saw the famed Hibernia, where 

The godly sainted elder made the cave 

In which men cleansed of all offences are; 
Such mercy there, it seems, is found to save. 


As I said before, state laws ordered the pilgrimage to 
cease. The buildings on the holy island were leveled, its 
churches defiled, its chalices stolen, its altars profaned and 
destroyed; and yet in no year was the holy spot without its 
pilgrims. Even when persecution was at its highest pitch, 
Lough Derg was frequented by the pilgrims of Ireland, pray- 
ing to their patron and to their God. 

Thirty years ago three thousand pilgrims visited the island 
during the season from the first of June to the fifteenth of 
August. In 1918 nearly twenty thousand made the exercises. 
Daily, at the little railroad station of Pettigo, might be seen 
crowds of pilgrims alighting from trains, to journey on foot 
or on motor or on Irish jaunting car, the three miles of road 
to the lake shore. What a medley they were! And how they 
will increase in the coming day of Ireland’s freedom! What a 
great democracy is the Catholic Church! For here were the la- 
borer, the school teacher, the city doctor, the famous lawyer, 
the farmer’s wife and daughter, the carpenter, the priest, the 
grandsire, the shop-assistant, the nurse, the high government 
official, the postman, the baker, the judge of the high court 
the friar, the smith, the city merchant—all children of the one 
family, all earnest about the one thing necessary—salvation; 
and salvation by prayer and penance. 

“No longer visions of the other world, no longer revela- 
tions, but prayer and austerities under the patronage of the 
nation’s Apostle. This is all that is left of the practices of the 
ancient piigrimage.” * 

?Pére Delahaye, S.J., Bollandist, Analecta Bollandiana, tom. xxxii. 





FRENCH CATHOLIC SCHOLARS. 
BY WILLIAM P. H. KITCHIN, PH.D. 


=? HERE is an unlovely form of intellectual snob- 

bery which ignores or decries the work of Catho- 

lics, and which assumes that the heterodox alone 

hold the gates of knowledge and occupy the fort- 

resses of accomplishment. Far be it from us to 

minimize our separated brethren’s achievements. Jealous de- 

preciation of others’ gifts and graces is a loathsome vice, and 

is bound in the long run to recoil on the detractor himself. 

Moreover, several non-Catholic theologians, exegetists and his- 

torians have accumulated materials that will ever be useful 

to the Christian in his contest with unbelief. The writings 

of Lightfoot, Westcott, Swete, Ramsay, Farrar and Creighton 

contain admirable pages, that Catholics might cordially sub- 

scribe to. But while we generously admit and admire the 

beauties of our neighbors’ estates, we should not be blind to 

the magnificences of our own. The present article is confined 

designedly to one language, French, and in that one language 

alone we shall find that Catholic scholarship need not blush 
for its upholders, their labors and results. 

Today, as in earlier times, the chief assaults of unbelief 
are concentrated on our blessed Lord’s divinity. Prove that 
Jesus was not God, and the foundations of Christianity are 
sapped. Elevate Him as far as human imagination can reach; 
make Him super-man and super-angel as well. All of no 
avail; that transcendent being, who still falls immeasurably 
short of infinity, is not the God I long to adore! and His 
“Come to Me all ye who labor and are burdened,” is only the 
hollow dream of magnanimity, it is not the merciful revela- 
tion of beneficent power. Such has been the effort of rational- 
istic exegesis during the past century, and such are its aims 
today. Such is the deadly poison hidden under the specious 
nectar of Renan’s honeyed phrases.' 


1 Paul Claudel has given another proof of the pliancy of his muse in the striking 
lines in which he has pilloried these learned heresies in his Chemin de Croiz: 
Il n’est pas le Christ. Il n’est pas le Fils de l’Homme. II n’est pas Dieu. 
Son évangile est menteur et son Pére n’est pas aux cieux. 
C’est un fou, c’est un imposteur! Qu’il parle! Qu’il se taise! 
Le. valet d’Anne le soufilette et Renan le baise. 
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As an antidote we have Abbé Fouard’s Vie de Jésus, which 
has reached in French twenty-four editions, and has been 
translated into several other languages as well.? The liter- 
ary flavor of this work is high, as evidenced by the curious 
fact that after the Imitation of Christ it was the favorite book 
of Emile Faguet, and always lay on his writing table. But its 
scholarship is none the less competent, accurate and wide. 
Fouard is perfectly acquainted with all the literature bearing 
on his subject; while his numerous sojourns in Palestine en- 
abled him to give an actuality and color to his narrative that 
mere book-learning would be incapable of furnishing. His 
entire life was devoted to studies on the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, and he produced in addition to the above a life of St. 
Peter, of St. Paul in two volumes and of St. John, published 
posthumously. 

Written about the same time, written too along similar 
lines but more abundantly, is the Vie de Notre Seigneur of 
Bishop Le Camus.* Le Camus is as good a scholar as Fouard, 
but not nearly as good a writer. He has not the simple yet 
dainty vocabulary, the artistic phrasing, nor that intangible 
deftness which floods old scenes with new lights and frames 
them in fresh perspectives. A work of more popular appeal, 
but not nearly so learned, is Father Didon’s Jésus Christ.‘ 
Didon was a remarkable preacher, a still more remarkable let- 
ter writer—his letters to Mlle. Thérése V—— are now in their 
fifty-first edition—and in the life of Our Lord, too, one often 
hears the intimate, personal note sounding. Abbé Fillion’s 
recent volume, Jésus Christ d’aprés les Evangiles, although the 
work of a very great scholar, is written expressly for a popular 
audience; and it has reached its public. In one year five 
editions were called for. 

A marvelous mine of information, which contains also 
the answers to the latest objections and a résumé of the most 
recent publications on the subject, is the magnificent article, 
Jésus Christ, in the second volume of the Dictionnaire Apolo- 
gétique.’ It is from the pen of the Jesuit, Father Léonce de 


2 All Abbé Fouard’s works are translated into English, and published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. The English version of his Life of Christ has 
reached eight editions. 

*Three volumes. Twelve editions in French. English version published by 
Cathedral Library Association, New York. 

‘Forty editions in French. English version in two volumes. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., London. 5 Coll. 1288-1538. 
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Grandmaison, the editor of Les Etudes, and is truly an honor 
to Catholic competence and erudition. But more telling and 
more authoritative, too, than any eulogy I might pronounce 
is the praise of an avowed opponent and somewhat bitter 
critic. In the Hibbert Journal for July, 1916, Professor J. F. 
Bethune-Baker undertakes a detailed criticism of this article. 
“There is much in it to admire,” he writes. “Of the vast litera- 
ture of the subject M. de Grandmaison seems to have an easy 
control. ... He marshals the materials which his vigilant 
and accomplished scholarship has collected with the skill of 
an experienced general.” The critic then proceeds to find 
fault with the author because the latter does not admit the 
modernist theories, bcause he believes in the historicité of the 
Gospel narratives, because he clings to miracles and other 
things no Catholic could dream of allowing slip. He con- 
cludes: “Though I differ profoundly from M. de Grandmai- 
son... I cannot take leave of him in any but the most 
respectful way.” The painstaking and thorough studies of 
Abbé Lepin, Jésus Messie et Fils de Dieu and Jésus Christ, Sa 
Vie et Son Ciuvre, also deserve mention. 

Only second in interest to the Divine Founder of Chris- 
tianity are the Gospels that tell His life, and the apostolic 
writings that set forth His doctrine. German criticism, often 
the docile handmaiden of German philosophy, has weighed 
every sentence, examined and put on the rack every word of 
these writings. It has striven to prove them mere pious leg- 
ends, or chains of interpolations, or party pamphlets published 
in the interests of God knows what obscure sects, or the residua 
of furious personal controversies, or anything and everything 
but what they are. The Gospels and the apostolic writings 
may be called the Verdun of the Higher Critics, where these 
shock troops of the pen were foiled. An admirable exposition 
of Gospel problems and controversies in brief compass and 
the simplest possible form is found in Monseigneur Batiffol’s 
Six legons sur les Evangiles.6 His view of the synoptic ques- 
tion as set forth in his third lesson is, that Mark is the oldest 
writer, Luke the most recent and Matthew comes between the 
two; while a more ancient document “the sayings of the 
Lord” in Aramaic was the source on which the Evangelist 
partly depended. Such a simple theory can scarcely explain 

*Eleven editions. 
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the curious coincidences and divergences of the Evangelists. 
But then the brief character of this volume, and the fact that 
it was originally a course of lectures given to the young ladies 
attending the Institut Catholique of Paris, precluded the 
author from indulging in very recondite developments. 

The synoptic problem receives fuller consideration and 
more elaborate treatment in the recent work of Abbé Levesque, 
Nos Quatres Evangiles. He regards the Synoptics as the crys- 
tallization of the first elementary oral instructions given by 
the Apostles; that instruction being modified somewhat to suit 
the particular audience, Jewish (St. Matthew), Greek (St. 
Luke), Roman (St. Mark), to whom it was delivered. More- 
over, he believes that for purposes of convenience in oral 
teaching the Apostles had divided the career of Our Lord 
into four periods: (1) His baptism; (2) Galilee; (3) the last 
week in Jerusalem; (4) Christ’s death and resurrection. This 
division, consecrated by primitive usage, the Evangelists ad- 
hered to scrupulously, although awkward and unsuitable from 
a historical standpoint.’ In fact, extraordinary though it ap- 
pears to our minds, the Evangelist rather than break this 
fourfold division, preferred to displace certain actions of our 
Saviour and even to omit some altogether.® The theory is novel, 
seductive and argued cogently, but Qui lo sa? No less fresh 
and interesting is the closing chapter of his book, “Some Lit- 
erary Devices of St. Matthew.” There he examines thoroughly 
the five great discourses in St. Matthew. The curious formula 
closing them, “and it came to pass when He had finished,” 
Abbé Levesque thinks was the consecrated formula used by 
the first preachers at Jerusalem.? The discourses themselves 
consist invariably of a fundamental point or doctrine around 
which are grouped other teachings of the Master given at dif- 
ferent times and places, but closely connected with the central 
theme. As with the discourse so with the facts of Our Lord’s 
life, St. Matthew is not guided at all by chronology. Rather 
he groups the facts to uphold a thesis, namely that Christ is 
the Messiah. The stereotyped formulas “at that time,” “then,” 
“behold that” are again the consecrated formulas of the earli- 
est preaching used to direct the attention of the hearers to the 
public life of Jesus.’° 

Few, if any, questions relating to the New Testament are 


™Page 5. * Pages 55-75, * Page 275. 1° Page 305 et seq. 
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omitted in the lengthy and exact history of Abbé Jacquier, 
Histoire des livres du Nouveau Testament“ The detailed 
analysis of the Synoptics alone comprises some two hundred 
and fifty closely printed pages.” After exposing a bewilder- 
ing number of hypotheses on the formation of the Synoptics, 
the author concludes that no theory renders a really satisfac- 
tory account of the facts. He thinks, however, that the Evan- 
gelists utilized some older written documents and also relied 
to some extent on oral tradition. Abbé Jacquier devotes his 
fourth volume exclusively to the writings of St. John. With 
full and ample knowledge of the delicate problems involved— 
linguistic, textual, literary, theological—he examines the mani- 
fold difficulties proposed and concludes in the traditional and 
Catholic sense. Very noteworthy on the same theme are Abbé 
Lepin’s conscientious and thorough studies, L’Origine du Qua- 
triéme -Evangile and La Valeur Historique du Quatriéme 
Evangile. M. Lepin has compressed the marrow of these 
books into his able article on St. John in the Dictionnaire 
Apologétique.* After a full weighing of the difficulties and 
theories of our opponents he formulates his serene and lumin- 
ous conclusion: “It is then with full certainty that we can 
proclaim the Fourth Gospel the work of the Apostle St. 
John.” ** 

Another favorite thesis with unbelievers is that the faith 
of the early Christians is not the faith of today. Such was 
the position the rebels of the sixteenth century adopted to 
justify their revolt; such is the assertion of contemporary 
infidels to discredit the Church. They maintain that Chris- 
tian doctrine has “developed” so radically that it has under- 
gone a complete metamorphosis, and that the teaching of the 
twentieth century has no kinship whatever with that of the 
first. An adequate answer to this contention will be found 
in Abbé Tixeront’s Histoire des Dogmes. These three volumes 
trace, with immense learning and diligence, theological 
thought in the formative ages. They show how under the 
pressure of heresiarchs and heresy the Church was led to 
make an inventory, so to speak, of the riches she possessed; 
and how successive Councils undertook to formulate her 
creed with scientific exactness. 


11 Four volumes. 2 Vol. ii, pp. 235-282. 
33 Vol. i., coll. 1599-1750. 14 Tbid., vol i., coll. 1749, n. 323. 
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The scope of this work is not primarily apologetic, much 
less polemic. Its aim is objective. It exposes the controversies 
and provisional solutions that eddied about great problems, 
until some religious genius, an Athanasius, a Cyril, a Hilary 
or an Augustine, put the question in its true focus and indicated 
the methods and elements of explanation. And it shows, too, 
how the early Fathers had literally to forge the language of the- 
ology; and how these subtle Greeks and Orientals, less fortun- 
ate than the Scholastics, were hampered sometimes by a total 
lack of terms to express their far-fetched concepts, and some- 
times by the imprecision and vagueness of the words they were 
obliged to use. Only little by little and at the price of many ten- 
tatives and trials did theology fashion for herself a language of 
scientific exactness and accuracy and withal flexibility. I may 
remark in passing that Tixeront maintains there is not the 
slightest connection between the logos of Philo and the Logos 
of St. John.1* His three volumes cover from the beginnings of 
Christianity up to 800, the last heresy exposed being the Icono- 
clastic. Two supplementary chapters set forth the theology 
of St. John Damascene and the fortunes of theology under 
Charlemagne. After reading that immense repertory of eru- 
dition, one realizes the hollowness of Harnack’s learned sneer, 
that Catholicism in philosophy is simply Christianized Platon- 
ism and in organization, Roman imperialism. 

Monseigneur Batiffol’s books on Christian origins are di- 
rected especially against Harnack and his school. The first 
volume, L’Eglise Naissante et le Catholicisme,* shows that the 
creed of the first converts did not differ materially from ours. 
One hundred and seventy pages are devoted to the examina- 
tion of apostolic times. The author proves that Christianity 
was not merely a spiritual movement, not merely an associa- 
tion for mutual assistance, but a true and admirably organ- 
ized society. The basis of this society was the apostleship, 
the principle of unity and authority established by Christ Him- 


13 Historie des Dogmes, vol. i., p. 55. (In English, History of Dogma, B. Herder, 
St. Louis.) See also Bréhier. Les idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon 
d@’Alexandrie. Bréhier shows that St. John’s Logos and Philo’s agree only in name. 
Herriot, another valiant Catholic, who, as mayor of Lyons, was a tower of strength 
to his fellow citizens during the War and signalized himself by his charitable 
endeavors, is also an authority on Philo. His volume is called Philon le Juif. 


e 
%* Five editions in French, translated into English and German. The English 
version, Primitive Catholicism, is published by Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
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self. But Christianity is also a system of doctrine, which pro- 
poses articles of belief and rules of obedience. The Gospel 
is a divine message to which the convert gives his allegiance. 
The initiated have certain forms of prayer and sacrifice, in 
which they alone have the right to participate. But the scoffer 
and evil-doer must not be tolerated in the Christian commun- 
ity. In each city the faithful formed an “assembly” or church, 
ruled by an elder, whose authority, directly or indirectly, had 
been transmitted by the Apostles. This “overseer” gave unity 
to each church; and Jesus Christ gives unity to the Church: 
conclusion, the budding Church of the early centuries was 
Catholic, corpus sumus de conscientia religionis et discipline 
unitate et spei foedere, says Tertullian. 

A later volume La Paix Constantinienne et le Catholicisme 
treats of the relations between Church and State, and extends 
from the days of Septimus Severus to those of Pope Liberius. 
In his second chapter Batiffol approaches the interesting prob- 
lem of ecclesiastical organization. The Church did not imi- 
tate the priestly colleges of pagan temples in its hierarchy; 
on the contrary, certain Emperors, Maximin Daia and Julian 
the Apostate strove to copy the organization of the Catholic 
priesthood. Nor does he admit that the creation of ecclesias- 
tical provinces is due even to the Council of Nice. Its rulings 
applied only to the East; did not affect Africa, Gaul, Spain 
or Italy. Moreover, Christianity had its roots in a past extend- 
ing far behind the administration and administrative changes 
made in the Empire by Diocletian. “The word ‘province’ is 
consequentially Catholic, and likewise the thing itself and all 
is old.” The last chapters describe the czsaro-papism of Con- 
stantius II., who by deceit, violence and threats succeeded in 
imposing an Arian creed on the astounded and horrified 
world.’” But Pope Liberius did not yield. Outwitted and put 
to all appearances in the wrong by the slippery sovereign and 
his still more slippery and unscrupulous advisers, the Pontiff 
was true to his duty and his office, Liberius immaculatus Papa. 
A further volume, announced but not yet- published, will re- 
count the history of the fourth and fifth centuries, to be called 
Le Catholicisme Romain de S. Damase a S. Léon. 

All this early period is covered from a hagiographic stand- 


11 St. Jerome’s magnificent phrase is one of the winged words of history and 
literature. Ingemuit totus orbis et Arianum se esse miratus est. 
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point by Paul Allard.** He was a pupil of de Rossi, and im- 
bued by that illustrious master with an ardent love of the 
early heroes of our Faith, the martyrs and confessors of the 
first three centuries. In five magnificent volumes Allard has 
told the moving story of the martyrs of the Roman empire. 
Three volumes on Julian the Apostate describe that prince’s 
belated attempt to galvanize moribund paganism into some- 
thing dimly simulating life. Nearly all Allard’s numerous 
subsequent writings have reference to the martyrs, and he had 
just finished the opening chapter of a new volume on their 
glories when the Master called him home. I notice that the 
Anglican dean of Gloucester (England) in his interesting 
work entitled The Early Christians in Rome, relies mainly on 
Roman Catholic authorities, and most of all on Allard, for 
whose work he cannot find sufficient words of praise. Dean 
Spence-Jones admits fully that the number of the early mar- 
tyrs was very large. He admits also that Marcus Aurelius 
was a bitter opponent of the Faith, and that the philosophic 
emperor must have known of some of the victims of his cruel 
laws. But most wonderful of all he admits that St. Peter 
lived and taught in Rome, for not otherwise could the Apostle 
have become such a preponderating force in the church of the 
metropolis. How far has not this dean drifted from old moor- 
ings! Time was when the martyrs were represented as a few 
impossible fanatics opposed to the patriotic policy of a wise 
government. How far has he not traveled from the contemp- 
tuous scorn of Gibbon, and even from the superior, academic 
fin-de-siécle tolerance of Lecky! 

History during the past twenty-five years has been as- 
siduously cultivated by French Catholic scholars, and well- 
nigh countless are the books produced dealing with various 
periods of the Church’s existence and activities. Among the 
notable numbers of Gabalda’s Bibliothéque de l’Histoire Ec- 
clésiastique may be mentioned: L’Eglise Byzantine by Father 
Pargoire, who traces the fortunes of the Eastern Church from 
527 to 847. This book, within its narrow limits (only three 
hundred and eighty pages of text), is an admirable study of 
the period. 

The literary history of early Christian Greece, from the 


7 
% Only a few of Allard’s minor works have appeared in English, eg., Ten 
Lectures on the Martyrs, R. & T. Washbourne, London. 
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apostolic writings to Justinian, is narrated in Monseigneur 
Batiffol’s Littérature Grecque.® The author limits himself 
to classifying, dating and valuing the remains of the first five 
centuries of Greek Christian literature. His judgments are 
personal, his criticism sober and restrained. But he does not 
read into these sometimes very uninspired writers, merits 
which they never possessed: see, for instance, his verdict on 
fourth and fifth century poetry.” When dealing with polemical 
authors his own accurate scholarship and wide knowledge of 
the questions at issue, enables him to view the controversy from 
the correct perspective and judge its literature accordingly. 
Les Croisades, by Louis Bréhier, describes the heroic ef- 
forts of medieval Europe to drive back the Moslem hordes, 
and tells also the deplorable jealousies and strifes that ended 
in the failure of these expeditions. The bibliography ap- 
pended to the chapters of this book is particularly full. Le 
Schisme Anglican is studied by J. Trésal. His work is substan- 
tial, and puts forward interesting views. But unconsciously 
this book suffers from the tacit comparison one makes of it 
with the exceptionally competent and absolutely impartial 
study of the same period by James Gairdner, The English 
Church from Henry VIII. to the death of Mary. Dom Le- 
clercq tells of L’Espagne Chrétienne and L’ Afrique Chrétienne. 
In the latter work his abundant knowledge overflows into two 
volumes, but the towering figure of St. Augustine may be al- 
leged in excuse. Jean Guiraud writes on L’Eglise Romaine et 
les Origines de la Renaissance. This study reached four edi- 
tions and has been crowned by the French Academy. 
Entirely polemic is the tone of another of M. Guiraud’s 
works—Histoire Partiale, Histoire Vraie.** The first two vol- 
umes after reaching thirty-four and thirty-one editions respec- 
tively are at present out of print. The third and fourth vol- 
umes treat of l’Ancien Régime. The former discusses two prob- 
lems: (1) the edict of Nantes; (2) Catholic philanthropy in 
the eighteenth century. The latter is devoted entirely to the 
Jesuits. These books have acquired enormous popularity in 
France, and must have done untold good there. But a certain 
narrowness in their plan militates against their usefulness and 


1% Four editions. 2 Page 263 et seq. 


% Four volumes. Some of Guiraud’s works have been brought out in English 
by R. & T. Washbourne, London. 
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diffusion elsewhere. The author gave up to France what was 
meant for mankind—I mean his aim is throughout to refute 
French anti-Catholic writers, particularly writers of educa- 
tional works. He quotes, therefore, very often obscure bigots, 
pernicious, no doubt, at home, but unknown to the outer 
world. 

Far more elaborate than any of the foregoing is Pierre de 
la Gorce’s Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise.” The author 
shows how the pre-revolution clergy, with few exceptions, had 
high ideals of duty. The bishops, even of the smaller sees, 
used to distribute thousands of dollars in charity yearly. 
Some abbeys supported as many as fifteen hundred poor. 
Numerous religious orders and congregations made benevo- 
lence the rule of their lives. And when the upheaval came, 
which broke down all the conventions and shelters and safe- 
guards of life; when great spiritual lords woke one day to find 
themselves outlaws and pariahs, most bowed to their fate with 
stoic dignity, and no insignificant number won the martyr’s 
crown. How the victims of the September massacres prepared 
themselves for death, how the deported priests bore the hor- 
rors of their exile and imprisonment is as tragic and as lumin- 
ous a Story as is found in Church history, and is admirably 
recounted by M. de la Gorce.”* The same author has written 
also a long history of the second empire, each volume of which 
has had eight and nine editions, while the seventh and last 
volume has been crowned by the Academy. 

The affairs of Russia, both civil and religious, are re- 
corded by A. Leroy-Beaulieu in his L’Empire des Tsars et les 
Russes.** It is hardly necessary to recall that M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
is also an eminent authority on social questions and political 
economy. Georges Goyau has written the history, mainly from 
the religious standpoint, of modern Germany. His Allemagne 
Religieuse ** has been crowned by the Academy. He describes 
forcibly the shipwreck of faith under the dissolving acids of 
Kantian and Hegelian philosophy. He shows how clerics 
reared in that unhealthy atmosphere do not hesitate to hold 
lucrative posts and to teach officially doctrines they have long 


%Two large octavo volumes. Ten and seven editions respectively. Some of 
Gorce’s works have also been put into English. R. & T. Washbourne, London. 


% Vol. ji., pp. 244-324. % Three volumes. 


3% Five volumes, seven editions. R. & T. Washbourne, London, has brought 
out a few of his minor works in English. 
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ceased to believe. M. Goyau is also responsible for four vol- 
umes, Autour du Catholicisme Social, in which he sketches 
Catholic workers and movements of the nineteenth century. 
His gallery of portraits includes Leo XIII., Cardinal Manning, 
Comte de Mun, Ollé-Laprune. But M. Goyau is just as much at 
home writing ancient history. His study of the Vatican, its 
masters and inmates, written in collaboration with MM. Fabre 
and Peraté is splendid; while his life of St. Melania, a popu- 
larization of Cardinal Rampolla’s learned work on that saint, 
is a little gem. 

This brings us to another series of Catholic handbooks 
also published by Gabalda, Les Saints,” to the production of 
which many laymen as well as clerics have contributed. The 
aim of the series is to present a short account, generally lim- 
ited to two hundred pages, of the saint and his period, written 
by a thoroughly competent specialist—an expert, who should 
be able to condense into a few pages deep research and pro- 
longed study. Nearly a hundred of these lives have appeared, 
of which I have read perhaps a score. Certainly the most 
difficult life of all to recount is the Blessed Virgin’s, on ac- 
count of the sublimity of the subject and the paucity of the 
material; but if I am not entirely devoid of taste, Father Réne 
de la Broise’s monograph is an unqualified success. Paul 
Allard produced two lives, S. Basile and S. Sidoine Appollin- 
aire. Godefroid Kurth was responsible for S. Boniface and S. 
Clotilde; Petit de Jullevile, Jeanne d’Arc; Aimé Puech, S. 
Jean Chrysostome; Abbé Vacandard, S. Victrice. The editor 
of the series, Henri Joly, wrote an introductory volume, La 
Psychologie des Saints,” and the lives of St. Ignatius, St. 
Teresa and the Venerable Eudes. M. Vianney’s life of his 
saintly relative, the wonderful Curé d’Ars, reached twenty- 
seven editions. 

Not as belonging to the same series but to the same order 
of ideas the very remarkable Life of St. Bernardin of Siena 
by Paul Thureau-Dangin” deserves mention. The same writer 
produced La Monarchie de Juillet, twice crowned by the 
Academy, and La Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre au 
dix-neuviéme siécle.” 


% Of this series some thirty-five or forty numbers have been Englished. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 
7 Eleven editions. % Six editions. 
*® An English edition is published by Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
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Long vistas of other scholars still open before me, e.g., 
Imbert de la Tour, Monseigneur Baudrillart, Fathers Yves de 
la Briére and A. Brou, but I must conclude; yet not without 
mentioning, at least, the great Benedictine savants, Abbot 
Cabrol and Dom Germain Morin. Abbot Cabrol is the di- 
rector of the Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de 
Liturgie, of which some fifty parts have appeared. Dom Ger- 
main Morin is one of the highest authorities on patristic litera- 
ture. He is as keen on the scent of a lurking manuscript as 
a bloodhound is on the trail of its quarry, and has made some 
wonderful discoveries in these fields. His “find” of 1917 fully 
equals, if it does not outshine, his past explorations. Buried 
in a manuscript of the ninth century, the property of the 
Wolfenbiittel Library, he found no less than thirty-three 
hitherto unknown sermons of St. Augustine, and three or four 
miscellaneous pieces which he also ascribes to St. Augustine. 
The discovery of a new sermon of the Bishop of Hippo is at 
least as important to patrologists as the location of a new 
shoal or island to navigators. 

The savants of the Catholic Church are fully equal to those 
of other creeds. Their Faith is to them a guide, not a hin- 
drance. It saves them from fantastic speculation; it preserves 
them from the subtle idolatries of self. It ever directs their 
attention to the wonderful legend of Augustine musing on 
the Trinity and meeting the little child, who wished to pour 
the ocean into a hole scooped on the strand; and so it im- 
presses on them the pitiful limitation of human minds before 
the boundless realms of knowledge. It would be shameful if 
we, through mere indifference, blinded ourselves to their very 
splendid achievements. 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY HOHENZOLLERN. 


BY MARY J. MALLOY. 


; ig] HERE is silence now in the dark eyrie of the 
i Hohenzollern eagles; their nest is empty, their 
( @i brood dispersed. Their parting cry is already 
Ae % ] faint in the unheeding ear of a new time and 


SIS } century that has put down the Brandenburg from 
his seat aud broken the sceptre of his power. And yet in the 
abode of that race there was, every now and then, a softer 
note than the scream of its warrior bird, a wing more tender, a 
flight less abhorred of its fellow-creatures—a rara avis, in- 
deed, of Hohenzollern blood and bone, but not of Hohen- 
zollern hardness of heart or poverty of spirit. 


‘. 

Marianne Francoise de Hohenzollern, born in 1611, was 
the daughter of John George, Prince of Hohenzollern, head of 
the only Catholic branch of the House of Brandenburg, and 
President of the Holy Roman Empire—that abstraction which 
has been pithily characterized as neither holy, Roman nor an 
empire. Her mother was Francoise de Salins, a cousin of the 
Duke of Lorraine; the families of both parents were inti- 
mately allied with most of the sovereign houses of Europe. 
Marianne was held at the font by the Empress Anne, wife of 
that Matthias of Austria in whose reign the Thirty Years’ War 
commenced, and received the name of her imperial godmother. 
The Empress was deeply attached to her little namesake, mak- 
ing almost an idol of her as she grew; but her sudden death, 
followed closely by that of the Princess of Hohenzollern, threw 
the care of Marianne’s rearing and education entirely upon 
the Princess of Furstenberg, her sister, who was much older, 
and looked upon her rather in the light of a daughter. 

Marianne was possessed of such unusual talent and in- 
telligence for her years that her masters frankly acknowledged 
their wonder. Surrounded by flattery and adulation on all 
sides, of a budding beauty that promised even richer develop- 
ment, her early life was simply a passage from one delight to 
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another. Fortunately, perhaps, for the young girl, she found, 
in one of her sister’s chaplains, a friend as judicious as kind. 
A man of great piety and learning, he undertook the direction 
of her studies, and under his enlightened guidance she made 
such solid progress that she was laughingly styled La docte 
Catherine of the seventeenth century. All the while, through 
the same fostering care, the character of the youthful Princess 
was emerging, beautiful and singularly unspoiled, from the 
crysalis of worldly trappings. 

Music was her passion. She lost no opportunity of gratify- 
ing her taste for it, and became a proficient herself in the art. 
Her great pleasure was to visit certain religious houses where 
the service was particularly fine, to mingle her own voice with 
that of the nuns. This led to what seems a rather singular 
proceeding on the part of Marianne. It is said that she fre- 
quently sang a canticle of her own composition at the Conse- 
cration on Sundays and festivals, endeavoring in this way to 
render a formal public homage to God. 

The habit of visiting these convents led to a gradual and 
quiet observation of the lives of their inmates. The impression 
made became a very deep one. She at last determined to obey 
the call she was sure she heard in the depths of her soul. But this, 
she knew, could not be done without great opposition, if, in fact, 
she succeeded at all in accomplishing her desire. A letter writ- 
ten to a friend on the subject fell into the hands of her brother- 
in-law, Prince Furstenberg. He was furiously angry, at once 
forbade all further intercourse with the nuns, declared she 
should never become one, and ended by informing her that 
“she had no say whatever in the matter, or as to her future life. 
A person of her rank was not permitted to dispose of herself 
at pleasure.” 

Poor little Marianne! She had neither the spirit nor power 
to oppose a man like her brother-in-law—a pleasant person 
he must have been to live with. Obliged to submit, at least 
outwardly, to his will, she took her place in his court as he 
desired, fulfilling the duties of her rank and station with a 
grace and sweetness that ought to have softened him. But the 
life was very irksome; she seized every opportunity to with- 
draw, as much as possible from it, and lead a more retired and 
congenial existence. This did not please Furstenberg at all; 
his next step was to deprive her of her director, whom he 
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believed encouraged her desires, and to take her with his wife 
and himself to the Diet of Ratisbonne, whither he was sum- 
moned in 1630. In this city, Marianne charmed every one who 
saw her. Her beauty, talents and amiability drew all hearts 
to her. It was not long before a number of suitors for her 
hand presented themselves; but she paid them no attention, 
receiving their compliments with such indifference that more 
than one German princelet left her presence indignant, to 
nurse a deeply-injured self-love, more real than affection. 

But on this point her inclinations were not consulted. Mar- 
ried she must be, it was decided; and timid, unsupported, 
deeming it a duty to obey her family, she finally consented 
to accept the hand of Ernest V., Prince of Isenberg, selected 
as her spouse for reasons of state. The bridegroom was a 
man considerably older than herself; he bore a great name 
for his military achievements in the service of Austria, and 
stood high in the esteem of the world. “But grave suspicion 
attached to his private character,” says a contemporary. “His 
first wife, Caroline d’Arensberg, died suddenly—the cause was 
never known, and it was said that happiness was not an in- 
mate of his dwelling.” 

It was to this man that Marianne was yielded up. It was 
thought her charm, her youth and beauty, would conquer his 
heart; but it was a victim whom he led to the altar, and the 
marriage blessing was a knife of sacrifice. 

Their nuptials were celebrated at Brussels, with only less 
magnificence than those of the Emperor himself, at Vienna. 
Prince Isenberg appeared delighted with his young bride; but 
in her heart there was fear and foreboding. She betrayed 
nothing of these feelings in public, however, and played her 
part with all the ease and grace expected of her. 

Not long after their marriage, the Prince was summoned 
to the war between the Emperor and Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden. Although so short a time her husband, the seeds of 
suspicion and jealousy had already been insidiously sown in 
his mind in Marianne’s regard by the evil influence of some 
about him who hated the young wife. They persuaded him 
that her reserve was in reality exaggerated melancholy, and 
attributed it to base causes. Leaving the Princess at Cologne, 
Prince Isenberg peremptorily forbade her to go elsewhere dur- 
ing his absence, and surrounded her, to her great discomfort, 
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with numerous spies and useless attendants. Her chief friend 
and comforter in her distress was the Carmelite Prioress of 
Cologne, whose counsel and sympathy were towers of strength 
to her. 

Notwithstanding the retired and even secluded life she led, 
respect and admiration found her out. Her unworthy hus- 
band, becoming acquainted with this fact, made himself still 
more obnoxious and disagreeable to his girl-wife. He would 
permit no word in her praise to be spoken before him, and 
resented the slightest interest shown in her. The Infanta 
Clara Eugenia, the famous Governor of the Low Countries, 
formed a great attachment for her and endeavored to draw 
her to her court, invoking for this purpose the influence of 
her nephew, the King of Spain, with Prince Isenberg; but he 
was obdurate: leave Cologne she should not. 

All these trials Marianne endured patiently, till finally “a 
bad woman,” as the old Visitandine Annals of Alby naively 
and rather inadequately hand the lady down to history, re- 
solved to make the separation of husband and wife final. To 
this end she brought false charges and even forged letters to 
the Prince, and when she had succeeded in inflaming his pas- 
sions against his wife, she informed the latter that her hus- 
band was contemplating her death, producing a poison as 
having been ordered by him to be administered. 

Such was the story told Marianne. Seeing no other way 
of escape, she resolved on flight. This could be to France only, 
as neither Spain nor Germany would afford her asylum, on 
account of the estimation in which the Prince was held in those 
countries. Accompanied by a few ladies, two gentlemen of 
Languedoc, one of whom held the office of her page, and 
several devoted servants, she secretly withdrew from the city, 
under cover of night. In spite of the precautions taken, how- 
ever, their flight was almost immediately discovered by the 
wretched creature who was the cause of it. It did not take her 
long to send the news, highly colored at that, to the Prince. 
Infuriated at the flight of his wife, and ignorant, it would 
seem, of the foul accusation brought against him, he set his 
people at once upon the track of the fugitives, intending to 
wreak signal vengeance upon the unfortunate girl whom he 
had taken a most unregarded oath to “love and cherish.” 

The small band was overtaken, and the Princess would 
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have fallen into the hands of her relentless pursuers if it had 
not been for the generous self-sacrifice of her page. Alone, 
he faced four of the Prince’s men, delaying them with a valiant 
struggle until the others had made good their flight. He paid 
for his heroism with his life—but the Princess reached Paris 
in safety. 

This city did not afford her the refuge she hoped. It was 
impossible to remain there for any length of time without be- 
ing recognized, rendezvous as it was for all Europe. She 
found shelter, however, in a remote old country house in 
Languedoc, where for two years, under an assumed name, 
unknown to her neighbors, she was the good angel of the 
peasantry for miles around. 


II. 

Into this new stage of her career, she threw herself with 
all the abandon of a soul set free. Amidst the pomp of courts 
she had tasted nothing but misery. The darling of an em- 
press, rich, beautiful, uncommonly gifted in both mind and 
person, she had found, in her hour of need, no more comfort 


or solace than the poorest beggar who came to her for assist- 
ance. And deep down at the bottom of all was the sting of 
her own infidelity to the real Bridegroom of her soul. This 
was the great weakness of her life, and one deplored until its 
end. But in serving her Lord in the persons of His poor, His 
sick and His afflicted, she at last found true happiness. The 
wrongs she had suffered at the hands of her miserable hus- 
band were now forgotten, except as occasions of prayer for 
him. 

Two peaceful years thus passed away. So far, she had 
been successful in hiding from the world; but the secret of 
her identity was finally disclosed by the ingratitude of one 
whom she had befriended and benefited—no uncommon oc- 
currence in a world where a good deed seems somehow to be 
often more rigorously punished than a bad one. Summoned 
before the Parliament of Toulouse by a lawsuit brought by 
this party against her, she was obliged to reveal her name, 
rank and motive for seclusion. The result must have caused 
her a fleeting smile. The magistrates, overcome at their own 
temerity in calling before their bench one in whose veins 
flowed the blood of sovereigns, exhausted themselves in apolo- 
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gies; the principal ladies of the town hastened to offer their 
civilities; privacy was no longer possible—her dear life of 
retirement, “the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” was 
at an end. 

The secret of her whereabouts was now fully made known, 
and everybody had a great deal to say about it. One of her 
sisters, the Princess of Baden, immediately came forward to 
offer her a shelter from which she declared no power of Prince 
Isenberg should tear her. Others of her family made the 
same offer. Those who had so easily allowed her to be sacri- 
ficed in the first instance, vied with each other, now, in per- 
suading her to abandon the home of her choice and resume 
her exalted station, with the assurance of being effectually 
protected from the anger of her husband. 

She listened to none; she took a resolution that was not 
so easily to be combated as that first one which had suc- 
cumbed to the attacks of the world upon her inexperienced 
youth. She sought an interview with Monseigneur Gaspard de 
Lude, Bishop of Alby, in Languedoc, begging him to obtain 
for her a retreat in some convent of his diocese. The Bishop, 
knowing her pitiful story and compassionating her misfor- 
tunes, willingly granted her request. At his instance, she 
found shelter with the Visitandines of his city, who received 
her with the greatest kindness and sympathy. Her joy was 
so intense that, on entering the convent for the first time, she 
kissed over and over again the walls which were to hold her 
a voluntary prisoner for the remainder of her life. 

A strange thing happened. Prince Isenberg had under- 
gone a wonderful change of heart—a very cataclysm indeed; 
for it must have been with stupendous throes that such a heart 
as his was awakened to better feelings. Realizing at last the 
worth of Marianne, and how wholly undeserving he was of 
the treasure he had thrown away, he would place no obstacle 
in her path, as she feared, leaving her entirely free to follow 
her own desires. “Oh, let me enjoy my happiness,” she cried 
to her importunate relatives, “do not try to draw me away 
from it!” 

Soon after taking up her abode in the Visitation Monas- 
tery, She asked to be allowed to lead the life of a postulant, 
as she could not, of course, become a nun. This favor was 
granted her. For two more years, she lived among the Sisters 
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quietly and contentedly; then the news came that Prince 
Isenberg had fallen in battle, fighting gallantly against the 
foe. She was free at last! 

Marianne lost not an instant in begging admission into the 
Community. On January 7, 1644, she received the habit, and, 
says the chronicler of the convent, “She seemed now to really 
begin to live—all her sorrows were forgotten.” Preparations 
were making for her profession, at the end of the year of 
probation, when she suddenly received intelligence that her 
husband was not dead, as reported; he had been grievously 
wounded and left for dead, even entirely lost sight of for some 
time, but had now recovered, and taken his place among men 
again. How was it that these tidings were so late in reaching 
the unhappy Princess? One fact remained: her hopes were 
fatally blasted, and for twenty long years she remained in 
the monastery of Alby leading the life of a religious with 
superhuman fidelity, just as if she were really the nun she had 
longed to be. 

It does an unregenerate reader of her story good to learn 
that the Prince did really die at last, in 1664, begging the par- 
don and prayers of Marianne with his last breath. And it will 
astonish no student of human nature to hear that she gave 
him both, and—with the amazing inconsistency of the femi- 
nine heart that its Creator alone, perhaps, can fathom—the 
tribute of a few tears, which he certainly did not in the least 
deserve. 

The long-delayed profession took place. Marianne Fran- 
coise de Hohenzollern, Princess of Isenberg, became simply 
Sister Marianne Francois, and the world knew her no more. 
She died in 1670, at the age of fifty-nine, “beloved and deeply 
regretted by the Sisters with whom she had been united in 
religion for thirty years, although but six professed.” 








LOST MANUSCRIPT OF FATHER KINO. 
BY MARGARET HAYNE HARRISON, M.A. 


=<=71 MANUSCRIPT of priceless value to historians 

yj was discovered a few years ago when Dr. Her- 

af bert Bolton, of the University of California, 

Ni searching through the Mexican archives, came 

—— upon the original historical memoir of Father 

Kino, the great Jesuit pioneer of our Southwest. It has given 

to the world the best account we shall ever possess of the be- 

ginnings of California, Sonora and Arizona, during the years 

between the period of 1683 and 1711. The manuscript has been 

translated, edited and annotated by Dr. Bolton, and it has 

been published recently under the title, Kino’s Historical Me- 

moir of Pimeria Alta. The original Spanish title is Favores 
Celestiales. 

That such a manuscript had existed was known through 
references to it in the works of the early Jesuit historians of 
the West and Southwest. These references to an Historia or 
Relacion by Father Kino were most certainly not to any of 
Kino’s known writings, which consisted of a diary, three 
relaciones, two or three letters and a map. In the Prologue 
to Venegas’ Noticias de la California, completed in Mexico in 
1739, the editor states that “Father Venegas, to write his his- 
tory, had present the manuscript history of the Missions of 
Sonora by Father Eusebio Francisco Kino.” It was used by 
Father Alegre in his History and by Father Ortega in Aposto- 
licos Afanes. Bancroft refers often to Father Kino’s man- 
uscript, although he was not aware that the document con- 
tinued to exist. For a century and a half the work lay ne- 
glected and forgotten in the archives of Mexico City until its 
fortunate discovery eleven years ago. There is no question as 
to its authenticity. 

Father Kino, who is to the Southwest what Father Juni- 
pero Serra is to California, was born near Trent, in the Aus- 
trian province of the Tyrol in 1644. His family was most 
probably of Italian stock. He studied in the universities of 
Ingolstadt and Freiburg, and when still a very young man, 
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on recovering from a serious illness, he resolved to become a 
missionary and dedicate his life to religion. Indeed in Favores 
Celestiales, Father Kino writes that he owes to San Francisco 
Xavier many blessings—his recovery, his entry into the Com- 
pany of Jesus and his journeying to these far-off missions. 

Father Kino set out for the New World in April, 1678, but was 
delayed in Seville, and did not arrive at Vera Cruz until the 
spring of 1681. Not only as a fearless and ardent missionary 
and explorer, but also as an expert cartographer and ranch- 
man, he became widely known and beloved among the natives 
of arid Lower California, where his first work lay. First win- 
ning the confidence of the natives with gifts of maize and other 
eatables, he taught them the Spanish language, the use of cloth- 
ing, the art of singing, the simple elements of the Faith and 
the recitation of prayers. He watched over his people in all 
things and was ever ready to defend them against false 
charges. He was the greatest favorite with the Indian boys and 
one might often see him starting out on horseback for a long 
trip, followed by a crowd of them—one or two mounted be- 
hind him as a reward for good conduct. 

The urgent request for half a million dollars from the 
Spanish Government, together with an order, dated Decem- 
ber 22, 1685, to suspend the conquest of California because of 
a recent native revolt, put an end to all California mission- 
ary enterprises until they were revived, twelve years later, by 
Fathers Kino and Salvatierra. On learning that the conquest 
of California had been suspended, Father Kino was given a new 
field of work with his assignment of Pimeria Alta, in 1687. 
Here, in the country of the Upper Pimas on the Sonora River 
near the present Arizona line, he founded the Mission of Dol- 
ores, which was his headquarters for nearly twenty-five years. 
The ruins of Dolores, the mother mission, are still standing, 
and are the oldest mission ruins in Arizona and Northern 
Sonora. Under the shadow of this dear home was written 
the Favores Celestiales. With Dolores as a base, a score of 
missions were established on both sides of the Sonora Arizona 
line, and starting out from Dolores, Father Kino made over 
fifty journeys inland, among wild tribes, through desert wastes 
where no white man had ever dared to go, crossing and re- 
crossing all of the country between the Magdalena and the 
Gila, the San Pedro and the Colorado. He worked with suc- 
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cess among the wildest and most untamed savages. No cow- 
boy of today could excel him in the saddle, his average trip 
being thirty miles a day for weeks and months. 

Truly he seemed a Fra Angelico reincarnated and turned 
pioneer. His companion for eight years, Father Luis Velarde, 
writes of him that he was an ascetic in his daily life and would 
often pass whole nights in prayer; he never slept in a bed 
and Father Velarde once saw him being flogged mercilessly 
as a penance. “He was merciful to others but cruel to himself. 
While violent fevers were lacerating his body, he tried no rem- 
edy for six days except to get up to celebrate Mass and to go 
to bed again. And thus by weakening and dismaying nature 
he conquered the fevers.” It is now two hundred years since 
this intrepid pioneer established stockraising in the valleys of 
the Magdalena, the Altar, and the Santa Cruz, where it has 
flourished ever since. He started stock ranches all about the 
region, to furnish a food supply for the Indians of the Mis- 
sions, and to enable his missions to have a secure basis of 
economic prosperity and independence. As the “Celestial 
Favors” he desired most, he asked only that his missions 
should prosper and be rich in souls. 

Favores Celestiales opens with a dedication to the very 
Catholic Majesty of Our Lord, Philip V., and consists of five 
parts, of greatly unequal lengths. It is a history of the main 
part of Kino’s life—his life and labors in Pimeria Alta, with 
much attention also to affairs in California. Part I. is a history 
of affairs in Pimeria Alta, now the land known as Southern 
Arizona and Northern Sonora, with a discussion as to whether 
California was a peninsula or an island, always one of the 
most absorbing topics of Father Kino’s life. He enters into 
a discussion of the benefits—spiritual and temporal—which 
might be obtained from further conquests in “this most exten- 
sive part of North America which is the largest and best por- 
tion of the earth.” Parts II., III. and IV. cover the years from 
1700 and 1707, with emphasis on Father Kino’s own explora- 
tions in Pimeria Alta, along the Gila and Colorado Rivers and 
along the Gulf Coast. Part V. of the manuscript, incorporated 
during Father Kino’s last days, as a fitting conclusion, is a re- 
port td the Spanish King, arguing for further conquests in 
California with the idea of establishing a new kingdom to be 
known as New Navarre. The general nature of the Favores 
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Celestiales is official, being written at the request of the Father 
General of the Jesuit Order. Compiled at various times over 
a period of ten years, it was all written at the mother mission 
of Nuestra Sefora de los Dolores. 

In the University of Ingolstadt Father Kino had been 
taught that California was a peninsula, but after his journey 
there, he changed his mind and wrote that it was the largest 
island in the world. After his visit to the Gila River, however, 
he went back to the peninsula theory because of the gift of 
some blue shells, which were exactly similar to certain other 
blue shells he had seen in 1685 on the Pacific Coast of the Pen- 
insula of California, and there only. He argued that if the blue 
shells had come to the Yumas from the South Sea, there was 
probably some land connection with California and the ocean, 
by way of the land of the Yumas. He at once resolved to trace 
the “blue shell” clue down. He journeyed to San Xavier del 
Bac to found a mission there and also to call a convention of 
the principal governors and captains for more than forty 
leagues around, to find out whether the blue shells presented 
to him could have come from any other region than the op- 
posite coast of California. They all asserted that there were 
none like them in this nearest sea of California, and that only 
along what they called the South Sea could such shells be had. 
The next year he made a trip as far as the Gulf of California 
and learned that he had come to the head of the Gulf. He 
found the natives in that region greatly resembled the Cali- 
fornians in the dress of the men and women. Here, as in 
California, the men cut their hair one way, and the boys an- 
other. Lastly, there were many trees there native to California, 
“such as the incense tree and the tree bearing the fruit which 
they called medesse.” 

In 1701, Father Juan Maria de Salvatierra, founder of the 
permanent Jesuit missions in California, who was a great per- 
sonal friend of Father Kino, and who owed his inspiration for 
that work to Father Kino’s unfailing enthusiasm and encour- 
agement, came by sea from California to the Pimeria missions 
to discuss with his friend the advancement of spiritual and 
temporal conquests and new missions in California. His visit 
over, he decided to attempt to return home by the land route, 
in spite of the open hostility of the Apaches on the frontiers 
of Sonora. Starting from the pleasant mission of Dolores, . 
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Father Salvatierra set out first, and Father Kino overtook him 
later. At thirty-one degrees latitude, they arrived at the Sea of 
California, but finding a sand dune more than sixty leagues 
around, situated at the head of the sea, and their pack animals 
being exhausted, they returned, having twice sighted Cali- 
fornia. Father Salvatierra went on through La Concepcion del 
Cabotca. As they parted company Father Kino writes: “The 
question then arose whether the Father Rector (Salvatierra) or 
I should carry the beloved picture of Our Lady of Loretto, and 
although I should have been content to have the Father Rector 
carry that great consolation with him, his Reverence deter- 
mined that we should draw lots by writing on two little papers 
‘north’ and ‘south;’ and as on drawing the little papers the 
one for the ‘north’ fell to me, to me fell the joy of carrying this 
great Lady of Loretto in the north of this Pimeria, she being 
our North Star.” 

He then describes a subsequent journey to the Quiquimas 
nation of California Alta. Reaching the top of the California 
Sea, he passed over to the other side, towed on a raft by the 
Indians and sitting in a basket, “taking only my breviary, some 
trifles, and a blanket in which to sleep, and afterwards some 
branches of broom weed which I wrapped up in my bandana 
to serve me as a pillow.” The road led by many small and 
pleasant rancherias, where the people received him with great 
hospitality, and listened to his preaching with the keenest in- 
terest. The natives were lighter in hue than those he had met 
previously. The land was most fertile; he saw beautiful fields 
well cultivated with crops of maize, beans and pumpkins, with 
large drying places for the pumpkins. Among other gifts 
Father Kino received, were the famous blue shells from the 
opposite coast of California and from the South Sea. 

In 1702, Father Kino was at last perfectly convinced that 
California was a peninsula. He again returned to the Yuma 
Junction, descended the Colorado to the Gulf, and saw the sun 
rise over its head. Father Kino’s work as an explorer is re- 
markable in that instead of being accompanied by hundreds 
of horsemen in his expeditions, as were De Soto and Coronado, 
he traveled almost without military escort, often without any 
white men; sometimes, as on his three trips to the Gila River, 
with only his Indian servants. 

Kino never failed to be impressed with the fertility and 
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beauty of the California lands. To him they seemed a verit- 
able garden of the Lord, with large and spacious plains, beau- 
tiful meadows and fertile valleys. Everywhere abounded 
grain and fruit. “In order that sugar . . . may not be lacking 
to the Californians, heaven provides them with it in abundance 
inf the months of April, May and June, in the dew which at that 
time falls upon the broad leaves, where it hardens and coagu- 
lates. They gather large quantities and I have seen and eaten 
it.” Father Kino planted pumpkins, melons and watermelons 
in California, and the plants bore fruit sometimes three times 
a year. The pearls of this favored land also made her famous 
throughout the world. It was indeed a case of pearls before 
swine as far as the Californians were concerned, for he calls 
them a race “who live satisfied with merely eating.” They 
slept in caves in winter, all huddled together, and in summer 
they took their rest lying under the shade of the trees. He 
recognized that their minds were quick and alert and capable 
of better things with training. The chief occupation of the 
men, as well as the women, was the spinning of thread and 
fibre, fine and coarse, of which they made bags and nets for 
fishing; of grasses the men wove baskets which served many 
purposes—plates for eating, hats for the women, and drink- 
ing glasses. 

Father Kino was most zealous in bringing the Spanish 
Government to a realization of the immense and glorious 
field, both spiritual and temporal, which it possessed in the 
Pimeria district and in the Californias. The disaffected in his 
province hindered him by spreading false reports of revolts 
and all kinds of disturbances, which made the Government 
very loath to send more missionaries to aid his work. The fact 
was that the Pimeria was a comparatively peaceful district, 
and yet Father Kino complains that in the twenty-three years 
preceding his writing, false rumors had been a terrible hin- 
drance to the good work. An interesting argument for the 
conversion of California was that a great port of call could 
be established there to receive ships from China, and to suc- 
cor the many persons sick from scurvy which they usually had 
on board. He further remarks that in both the Californias and 
the Pimeria, the natives were easy to convert, as they had no 
particular sect or idolatry difficult to eradicate, such as polyg- 
amy, nor bonzes as in Japan or China, “and although they 
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greatly venerate the sun as a remarkable thing, with ease one 
preaches to them, and they comprehend the teaching that God 
Most High is the All Powerful and He Who created the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, and all men, and all the world, and 
all its creatures.” He also writes the King of Spain that in the 
twenty-one years since conversions began, more than 30,000 
souls have been brought into friendly relations with the 
Fathers, and to the desire of receiving the Catholic Faith. He 
means in the region between the Pimas, Yumas, and Quiqui- 
mas alone. 

The value of the Favores Celestiales as a source may be 
judged from the fact that Father Kino quotes from about two 
hundred documents, drawing upon the correspondence of many 
years. The larger portion of the documents quoted are let- 
ters from his superiors, associates and friends, such as Father 
Salvatierra, the founder of the permanent Jesuit Missions in 
California. Seven diaries of exploring expeditions are also 
cited at considerable length, Professor Bolton says that nearly 
all of these diaries, and the whereabouts of quite all, have been 
hitherto unknown. The discovery of the manuscript further- 
more discloses the chief source of extant secondary works; 
Ortega’s Afanes, from which all information concerning the 
history of this period in the Pimeria region has hitherto been 
drawn, is merely a summary of Father Kino’s Favores Celes- 
tiales. From the founding of Mission Dolores in March, 1687, 
to January, 1691, very little has been known of Father Kino’s 
doing. Again, from April, 1701, to Father Kino’s death, in 1711, 
there had been a complete lack of primary sources. In fact the 
Favores Celestiales puts the early history of a large part of 
our Southwest on a new basis. Professor Bolton, whose edit- 
ing and translation is an admirable piece of scholarship, opens 
his preface by saying that in publishing Father Kino’s great 
work, he is carrying out a wish expressed in 1705 by Father 
Tamburinji, Father General of the Society of Jesus. Thank- 
ing Father Kino for his noble work, he acknowledged receipt 
of the first part of Favores Celestiales: “I heartily rejoice that 
your Reverence may continue your treatise on those missions, 
entitled Celestial Favors, the first part of which you sent us 
here. ‘I hope to receive the other two parts which your Rever- 
ence promises, and that they may all be approved in Mexico, in 
order that they may be published.” 
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The work should be of interest to all students of American 
history, and of intense value to scholars of the past of our 
Southwest. Aside from historical considerations, it is valu- 
able as a personal portrait of one of the greatest of our pio- 
neers, who stands revealed in this autobiography. In all his 
splendid work as missionary, church builder, pioneer explorer 
and ranchman, Father Kino never loses sight of the ideals 
which brought so many of his Order to the New World as our 
first agents of civilization—the knowledge that there was but 
one thing in this world worth striving for—the saving of im- 
mortal souls. 





BEAUTY. 


BY ARMEL O’CONNOR. 


- « « and The Good, which lies beyond is the Fountain at once 
and Principle of Beauty: the Primal Good and the Primal Beauty 
have the one dwelling-place and, thus, always, Beauty’s seat is 
There.—PLoTINUvs. 


THE sun shines bright in many places, 
Beauty stoops into the vault; 

One Light illumines many faces, 
Shows perfection through the fault. 
And every mountain, sky or river 
Holds one heavenly reply 

To my questions, from the Giver 
Of the Gift that cannot die. 

Yet I destroy my purest pleasure 
While I hesitate, compare. 

God is the undivided Treasure . . 
Timeless Beauty is my share. 





THE LOYALIST. 
BY JAMES FRANCIS BARRETT. 


CHAPTER III. 


=o N imposing spectacle greeted Marjorie’s eyes as she 
/ yi] made her way, in company with the Shippen girls, 
vere {ij into the ballroom of the City Tavern. The hall was 


Swe Roe superb, of a charming style of architecture, well 
CK fi furnished and lighted, and brilliantly decorated with 
—_ 4 profusion of American and French flags, its atmos- 
phere vocal with the strains of martial music. Everywhere were 
women dressed with elegance and taste. The Tory ladies, gowned 
in the height of fashion, were to Marjorie a revelation at once 
amazing and impressive. 

On a raised dais sat the Governor in his great chair. He 
was clothed in the regulation buff and blue uniform of a Major 
General of the Continental Army. On his shoulders he wore the 
epaulets and about his waist the sword knots General Washington 
had presented to him the preceding May. He bore also upon his 
person the most eloquent of martial trophies, for his leg, wounded 
at Quebec and Saratoga, rested heavily on a small cushion before 
him. 

Marjorie, who saw him for the first time, was attracted at 
once by his manly bearing and splendid physique. His frame 
was large, his shoulders broad, his body inclined to be fleshy. 
His presence, however, was magnetic, his manner simple and with- 
out affectation. He looked the picture of dignity and power as he 
received the guests in turn and greeted each with a pointed and 
pleasant remark. 

“Isn’t he a handsome figure?” whispered Peggy to Marjorie 
as they made their way slowly to the dais. 

Marjorie acquiesced in the judgment. He was still young, 
hardly more than thirty-five, his weather-beaten face darkened 
to bronze from exposure. His features were large and clean-cut 
with the power of decision written full upon them. A firm 
and forcible chin, with heavy lines playing about his mouth, eyes, 
large and black, that seemed to take toll of everything that 
transpired about them, suggested a man of extravagant energy, of 
violence and determined tenacity in the face of opposition. No 
one could look upon his imposing figure without calling to mind 
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his martial achievements—the exploits of Canada, of the Mohawk, 
of Bemis Heights. 

“So this is your little friend,” said he to Peggy, eyeing Mar- 
jorie as she made her presentation courtesy. He was now stand- 
ing, though resting heavily on his cane with his left hand. 

“Mistress Allison, this privilege is a happy one. I under- 
stand that you are a violent little patriot.” He smiled as he gently 
took her hand. 

“I am very pleased, your Excellency,” softly answered Mar- 
jorie. “This is an occasion of rare delight to me.” 

“And are you so intensely loyal? Your friends love you for 
your devotion, although I sometimes think that they miss Gen- 
eral Howe,” and he smiled in the direction of Peggy as he turned 
to her with this remark. 

“You know, General,” artfully replied Peggy, “I told you that 
I was neither the one nor the other; and that I wore black and 
white at the Mischienza, the colors now worn by our American 
soldiers in their cockades in token of the French and American 
alliance.” 

“So you did. I had almost forgotten.” 

“And that there were some American gentlemen present, as 
well, although aged non-combatants,” she continued with a sub- 
tle smile. 

“For which reason,” he responded, “you would I suppose 
have it assume a less exclusive appearance.” 

“Oh, no! I do not mean that. It was after all a very private 
affair, arranged solely in honor of General Howe.” 

“Were some of these young ladies at the Mischienza? And 
who were they that rewarded the gallant knights?” he asked. 

“Well, the Chew girls, and my sisters, and Miss Franks. 
There was Miss White, and Miss Craig,” she repeated the list 
one after the other as her eyes searched the company assembled 
in the hall. “And that girl in the corner, Miss Bond, and beyond 
her, her sister: then there was Miss Smith. Miss Bond I am told 
is engaged to one of your best generals, Mr. John Robinson.” 

“We are accustomed to call Mr. Robinson, General Robinson 
in the army,” he ventured with a smile. 

She blushed slightly. ‘We call him Mr. Robinson in society 
or sometimes Jack.” 

“And who might have been your gallant knight? May I ask?” 

“The Honorable Captain Cathcart,” she proudly replied. 

“And who has the good fortune to be your knight for this 
occasion?” he questioned, seeking in their hands the billet of the 
evening. 
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“We do not know,” Marjorie murmured. “We have not 
as yet met the Master of Ceremonies.” 

He looked about him, in search evidently of someone. 
“Colonel Wilkinson!” he called to a distinguished looking officer 
on his right, “have these fair ladies been assigned their partners?” 

The Colonel advanced and presented them with their billets, 
which were numbered and which bore the name of the partner 
who was to accompany them during the entire evening. Peggy 
opened hers and found the name of Colonel Jean Boudinot, a 
young French officer. Marjorie saw written upon hers a name 
unkown to her, “Captain Stephen Meagher, aide-de-camp.” 

“Captain Meagher!” exclaimed the Governor. “He is one of 
General Washington’s aides, detailed for the present in the city. 
Do you know him?” 

“No,” replied Marjorie timidly, “I do not, I am sorry to say. 
I have never had the privilege of meeting him.” 

“There he is now,” said he, indicating with a gesture of the 
eyes a tall young officer who stood with his back toward them. 

Marjorie looked in the direction indicated. A becomingly tall 
and erect figure, clad in a long blue coat met her gaze. Further 
scrutiny disclosed the details of a square cut coat, with skirts 
hooked back displaying a buff lining, and with lappets, cuff-linings 
and standing capes of like color. His bearing was overmastering 
as he stood at perfect ease, his hand resting gently on a small 
sword hanging at his side; his right wrist showed a delicate 
lacen ruffle as he gestured to and fro in his conversation. As he 
slightly turned in her direction, she saw that he wore his hair 
drawn back from the face, with a gentle roll on either side, well 
powdered and tied in a cue behind. His features were pleasant, 
not large but finely chiseled and marked with expression. Mar- 
jorie thought what a handsome figure he made as he stood in 
earnest conversation, dominating the little group who surrounded 
him and followed his every move with interest and attention. 

“Let me call him,” suggested the Governor to Marjorie who 
at that moment stood with her eyes fixed on the Captain. “I am 
sure he will be pleased to learn the identity of his fair partner,” 
he added facetiously. 

“Oh! do,” agreed Peggy. “It would afford pleasure to all of 
us to meet him.” 

The General whispered a word to an attendant who im- 
mediately set off in the direction of the unconcerned Captain. 
As the fatter received the message he turned, looked in the direc- 
tion of the dais and gazed steadily at the Governor and his com- 
pany. His eyes met Marjorie’s and she was sure that he saw her 
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alone. The thought thrilled her through and through. He excused 
himself from the company of his circle, and as he directed his 
footsteps towards her, she noted his neat and close fitting buff 
waistcoat, and his immaculate linen revealing itself at the throat 
and ruffled wrists. Nor did she fail to observe that he wore a buff 
cockade on his left breast and gilt epaulets upon his shoulders. 

“Captain Meagher,” announced General Arnold. “I have the 
honor of presenting you to your partner for the evening, Mistress 
Allison.” 

Marjorie courtsied gracefully to his courtly acknowledg- 
ment. , 

“And the Misses Shippen, the belles of the Mischienza!” 

Stephen bowed profoundly. 

“I was just remarking, Captain, that General Washington has 
honored you with a special mission, and that you have run away 
_from your duties tonight to mingle with the social life of the 
city.” 

“Or rather, Your Excellency, to acquaint myself with its 
society,” good naturedly replied Stephen. 

“Then you do not relax, even for an evening,” inquired Peggy, 
with a coquettish turn of the head. 

“It is the duty of a soldier never to relax,” answered Stephen 
naively. 

“And yet one’s hours are shortened by pleasure and action,” 
continued Peggy. 

“As a recreation it is far sweeter than as a business. It soon 
exhausts us, however, and it is the greatest incentive to evil.” 

“But you dance?” interrupted the General. 

“Oh, yes, Your Excellency,” replied Stephen, “after a 
fashion.” 

“Well, your partner is longing for the music. Come let ye 
assemble.” 

And as the dance was announced, the first one being dedi- 
cated to “The Success of the Campaign,” Stephen and Marjorie 
moved off and took their places. Peggy and her sisters were soon 
attended and followed. They were lost at once in the swirl of ex- 
citement among the throng. 


“And you live alone with your father and mother?” 

Marjorie and her partner were sitting in a distant corner 
whither they had wandered at the conclusion of the dance. 
Stephen began to find himself unusually interested in this girl 
and was inquiring concernedly about her home life. 

“Yes. Father’s time is much consumed with his attention to 
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the shop. Mother and I find plenty to occupy us about the house. 
Then I relieve father at times, and so divide my hours between 
them,” quietly answered Marjorie. 

“You have not as yet told me your name,” observed Stephen. 

“Marjorie,” was the timid reply. 

“Marjorie Allison,” repeated Stephen. “That sounds like a 
Catholic name.” 

“It is,” replied Marjorie. “Our family have been Catholic for 
generations.” 

“Mine have, too,” volunteered Stephen. “Irish Catholics who 
have left a history behind them.” 

“Is your home here?” asked Marjorie. 

“Here in this country, yes,” admitted her escort. “But I live 
in New York and it was there that I volunteered at the outbreak 
of the war and saw my first service in the New York campaign.” 

“Are your parents there too?” inquired the girl. 

And then he told her that his father and mother and only 
sister lived there, and that when the war broke out he determined 
to enlist in company with a number of his friends, the young men 
of the neighborhood; how he took part in the campaign about 
New York and his “contribution to our defeat,” as he styled it; of 
the severe winter at Valley Forge and his appointment by Wash- 
ington to his staff. She listened with keen interest but remained 
silent until the end. 

“And now you are in the city on detailed duty?” 

“Yes. Work of a private nature for the Commander-in- 
Chief.” 

“It must be a source of satisfaction to be responsive to duty,” 
observed Marjorie. 

“It is God’s medicine to detach us from the things of this 
world. For, after all has been said and done, it is love alone 
which elevates one’s services above the domain of abject slavery. 
In such a manner do the commands of heaven afford the richest 
- consolations to the soul.” 

“And still, a certain routine must weary at times.” 

“Not when the habit is turned to pleasure.” 

“You are a philosopher, then?” 

“No. Just a mere observer of men and their destinies.” 

“Have you included the duration of the war in your legitimate 
conclusions?” 

“It is not over yet, and it will not terminate, I think, without 
an improvement in the present condition of affairs. The pro- 
posed help from France must become a definite reality of no ordi- 
nary proportion, else the discordant factions will achieve dire 
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results. Tell me,” he said, suddenly changing the topic of conver- 
sation, “were you in attendance at the Mischienza?” 

“No, I did not care to attend.” 

“I would I had been present.” 

“You would have been expelled in your present capacity.” 

“Ah yes! But I would have affected a disguise.” 

“You would expect to obtain important information?” She 
fingered her gown of pink satin as she spoke, oblivious of every- 
thing save the interest of the conversation. 

“I might possibly have stumbled across some items of value.” 

“None were there save the British officers and their Tory 
friends, you know.” 

“A still greater reason for my desire to be present. And why 
did you not dance attendance?” he frankly asked. 

“Do you really want to know my sole reason?” She looked 
at him somewhat suspicious, somewhat reliant, awaiting her 
womanly instinct to reveal to her the rectitude of her judgment. 

“T should not have asked, otherwise,” Stephen gravely replied. 

“Well, it was for the simple reason that my soul would burn 
within me if I permitted myself to indulge in such extravagance 
and gayety the while our own poor boys were bleeding to death 
at Valley Forge.” 

Stephen grasped her hand and pressed it warmly. “You are 
a true patriot,” was all he could say. 

Whether it was his emotion for the cause of his country or 
the supreme satisfaction afforded him by the knowledge that 
this girl was loyal to the cause, Stephen did not know, nor did 
he try to discover. He knew he was thrilled with genuine grati- 
fication, and that he was joyously happy over the thought which 
now relieved his mind. Somehow or other he earnestly desired 
to find this giri an ardent patriot, yet he dared not ask her too 
bluntly. From the moment she had entered the hall in company 
with the other girls, he had singled her out in the midst of the 
company. And when the summons came to him from the Gov- 
ernor, he had seen her standing at the side of the dais, and her 
alone. Little did he suspect, however, that she bore his billet, 
nor did he presume to wish for her exclusive company for the 
evening. 

She danced with grace and was wholly without affectation. 
How sweet she looked, and how interesting her conversation, yet 
so reserved and dignified. But she lived in the city and the city, 
he knew, teemed with Loyalists. Was she one of these? He 
dared not ask her. To have her declare herself a patriot, enrap- 
tured him. She was one of his own after all. 
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Moreover she was one with him in religious belief—that 
was a distinct comfort. Catholics were not numerous, and to 
preserve the Faith was no slight struggle. He was thoroughly 
conversant with the state of affairs in the province of New York 
where Catholics could not, because of the iniquitous law and the 
prescribed oath of office, become naturalized as citizens of the 
State. He knew how New Jersey had excluded Roman Catholics 
from office, and how North and South Carolina had adopted the 
same iniquitous measure. Pennsylvania was one of the few col- 
onies where all penal laws directed against the Catholics had been 
absolutely swept away. To meet with a member of his own 
persecuted Church, especially one so engaging and so interesting 
as Marjorie, was a source of keen joy and an unlooked-for 
happiness. 

“You will not deny me the pleasure of paying my respects 
to your father and mother?” Stephen asked. 

She murmured something as he let go her hand. Stephen 
thought she had said: “I had hoped that you would come.” 

“Tomorrow?” he ventured. 

“I shall be pleased to have you sup with us,” she smiled as 
she made the soft reply. 

“Tomorrow then it shall be.” 

They rose to take their part in the next dance. 


As the evening wore on Peggy, wearied of the dance, sought 
a secluded corner of the great room to compose herself. She had 
been disappointed in her lottery, for she detested the thought of 
being a favor for a French officer and had taken care to so ex- 
press herself at home long before. She could not rejoice at Mar- 
jorie’s good fortune, as she thought it, and found little of interest 
and less of pleasure in the evening’s doings. 

She was aroused from her solitude and made radiant on the 
instant at sight of the Military Governor, limping his way across 
the hall in her direction. He had seen her seated alone, and his 
heart urged him to her side. With the lowest bow of which he 
was then capable, he sought the pleasure of her company. Her 
color heightened, she smiled graciously with her gray blue eyes, 
and accepted his hand. He led the way to the banquet room and 
thence to the balcony, when they might hear the music and view 
the dancing, for his lameness made dancing impossible. 

“T hesitate to condemn a young lady to a prison seat, when 
the stately minuet sends a summons,” he said as he led her to 
a chair a little to one side of the balcony. 

“You should have thought of that before you made us cast 
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lots,” she replied quickly. “I was wearying of the rounds of 
pleasure.” 

“Is the company then, all too gay?” 

“No, rather extravagant.” 

“You insisted on the Mischienza ladies being present.” 

“And can you not distinguish them? To what better ad- 
vantage do they not appear than the others? Their gowns are 
superior, they give evidence of more usage in society, their head- 
dress is higher and of the latest fashion.” 

“And their hearts, their hopes, their sympathies! Where 
are they?” 

“You know where mine lay,” she adroitly replied. 

“True, you did wear a French cockade,” he laughed. 

“Please do not call it ‘French.’ I scorn all things ‘French.’ ” 

“They are our allies now, you must know.” 

“For which I am most sorry. I expect no mercy from this 
scheming Papist country,” she replied bitterly. 

“But they have lent us much money at a time when our 
paper currency is practically worthless, and the assistance of 
their fleet is now momentarily expected,” the General went on 
to explain. 

“And to what purpose? Lord North has proposed to meet 
our demands most liberally and with our constitutional liberties 
secured, I fail to see why further strife is necessary.” 

“But our independence is not yet secure.” 

“It was secure after your brilliant victory at Saratoga. With 
the collapse of Burgoyne, England saw that further campaigning 
in a country so far removed from home was disastrous. It only 
remained to formulate some mutual agreement. We have tri- 
umphed. Why not be magnanimous? Why subject the country 
to a terrible strain for years for a result neither adequate nor 
secure?” . 

She talked rapidly, passionately. It was evident from the 
manner of her address that the subject was no new one to her. 

“You can be court-martialed for treason,” he remarked with 
a slight smile playing about the heavy lines of his mouth. 

“Is it treason to talk of the welfare of the country? I look 
upon the alliance with this Catholic and despotic power as more 
of an act of treason than the total surrender of our armies to 
King George. To lose our independence is one thing; but to 
subject our fair land to the tyranny of the Pope and his emissary, 
the King of France, is a total collapse. Our hopes lie in Eng- 
land alone.” 

The Governor was struck by this strange reasoning. Why 
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had this mere child dared to express the very thoughts which were 
of late intruding themselves upon his mind, but which he dared 
not permit to cross the seal of his lips? She was correct, he 
thought, in her reasoning, but bold in her denunciation. No one 
else had dared to address such sentiments to him. And now he 
was confronted with a young lady of quick wit and ready re- 
partee who spoke passionately the identical reflections of his 
more mature mind. Clearly her reasoning was not without some 
consistency and method. 

“I am afraid that you are a little Tory.” He could not allow 
this girl to think that she had impressed him in the least. 

“Because I am frank in the expression of my views?” She 
turned and with arched eyebrows surveyed him. “Pardon me, 
if you will, but I would have taken no such liberty with any other 
person. You gave me that privilege when you forbid my allud- 
ing to your former exploits.” 

“But I did not want you to become a Tory.” He spoke with 
emphasis. 

“I am not a Tory I tell you.” 

“But you are not a Whig?” 

“What, an ordinary shop maid?” 

“They are true patriots.” 

“But of no social standing.” 

“Tell me why all the Mischienza ladies courtsied to me after 
so courtly a fashion,” he asked. 

“They like it. It is part of their life. You must know that 
nothing pleases a woman of fashion more than to bow and cour- 
tesy before every person of royalty, and to count those who pre- 
cede her out of a room.” 

“Surely, Margaret, you are no such menial?” He compressed 
his lip as he glanced at her sharply. He had never before called 
her by her first name nor presumed to take a liberty. It was 
more a slip of the tongue than an act of deliberate choice, yet he 
would not have recalled the word. His concern lay in her manner 
of action. . 

“And why not a menial?” Evidently she took no notice of 
his presumption, or at least pretended not to do so. “Piety is by 
no means the only motive which brings women to church. Posi- 
tion in life is precisely what one makes it.” 

“Does social prestige appeal to you then?” 

“T love it.” She did not talk to him directly for her attention 
was being centred upon the activities on the floor. “I think that a 
woman who can dress with taste and distinction possesses riches 
above all computation. See Mrs. Reed, there. How I envy her!” 
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“The wife of the President of the Council?” he asked, ap- 
prehensively bending forward in the direction of the floor. 

“The same. She enjoys a position of social eminence. How 
I hate her for it.” She tapped the floor with her foot as she spoke. 

“You mean that you dislike her less than you envy her 
position?” 

Just then her young squire came up and she gave him her 
hand for a minuet, excusing herself to the Governor as graciously 
as possible. 

Scarcely had she disappeared when he began to muse. What 
a fitting companion she would make for a man of his rank and 
dignity! That she was socially ambitious and obsessed with a 
marked passion for display he well knew. She was not yet twenty 
but the disparity in their ages—he was about thirty-seven and 
a widower with three sons—would be offset by the disparity of 
their stations. No one in the city kept a finer stable of horses 
nor gave more costly dinners than he. Everybody treated him 
with deference, for no one presumed to question his social pre- 
éminence. The Whigs admired him as their dashing and per- 
haps their most successful General. The Tories liked him be- 
cause of his aristocratic display and his position in regard to the 
Declaration of Independence. Why not make her his bride? 

She possessed physical charms and graces in a singular de- 
gree. She dressed with taste; her wardrobe was of the finest. 
Aristocratic in her bearing, she would be well fitted to assume 
the position of the first lady of the town. Peggy, moreover, pos- 
sessed a will of her own. This was revealed to him on more than 
one occasion during their few meetings, and if proof had been 
wanting, the lack was now abundantly supplied. She would make 
an ideal wife, and he resolved to enter the lists against all suitors. 

Her mind was more mature than her years, he thought. 
This he gleaned from her animated discussion of the Alliance. 
And there was, after all, more than an ounce of wisdom in her 
point of view. Mischief brewed in the proposed help from a des- 
potic power. His own signal victory ended the war, if only the 
Colonists would enter into negotiations or give an attentive ear to 
the liberal proposals of Lord North. The people did not desire com- 
plete independence and he, for one, had never fully endorsed 
the Declaration. Her point of view was right. Better to accept 
the overtures of our kinsmen, than to cast our lot with that Catho- 
lic and despotic power. 

His musings were arrested by the arrival of an aide, who an- 
nounced that he was needed at headquarters. He arose at once 
to obey. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Stephen awoke late the next morning. As he lay with eyes 
closed, half asleep, half awake, the image of his partner of the 
evening sweetly drifted into his dreamy brain, and called up a 
wealth of associations on which he continued to dwell with rare 
pleasure. But the ominous suggestion that her heart could not 
possibly be free, that perhaps some gay officer, or brilliant mem- 
ber of Howe’s staff, or a gallant French official, many of whom 
now infested the town, was a favored contestant in the field, 
filled his mind with unwholesome possibilities, and chased away 
the golden vision that was taking shape. He sat upright and, 
pulling aside the curtains of the little window that flanked his 
bed, peered into the garden behind the house. The birds were 
singing, but not with the volume or rapture which is their wont 
in the early morning. The sun was high in the heavens and 
flung its reflecting rays from the trees and foliage; whence he 
concluded that the morning was already far advanced and that 
it was well past the hour for him to be astir. 

And what a day it was! One of those rare July days when 
the tints of the earth and the hues of the sky, though varied in 
color, seem to blend in one beautiful and harmonious whole. 
The cypress and the myrtle, emblems of deeds of virtue and 
renown, had already donned their summer dress. The many 
flowers bowed gently under the weight of the fitful butterfly 
or the industrious bee, or tossed to and fro lightly in the arms 
of the morning breeze. Overhead maples, resplendent in their 
fabric of soft and delicate green, arched themselves like fine- 
spun cobwebs, through which filigree the sun projected his rays 
at irregular and frequent intervals, lending only an occasional 
patch of sunlight, here and there, to the more exposed portions 
of the garden. 

But nature had no power to drive Majorie’s image from his 
mind. Try as he would, he could not distract his attention to 
the many problems which ordinarily would have engaged 
thoughts. What mattered it to him that the French fleet was 
momentarily expected, or that the Continental Congress was 
again meeting in the city, or that he had met with certain sus- 
picious looking individuals during the course of the day! There was 
yet one who looked peculiarly suspicious and who was enveloped 
as far as his knowledge was concerned, in a veil of mystery of 
the strangest depth. She was a flower too fair to blush unseen 
or unattached. His own unworthiness confounded him. 

Nevertheless he was determined to call that very day, in re- 
sponse to her generous invitation of last night, and in accordance 
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with the custom of the time. He would, perchance, learn more 
of her, of her home, of her life, of her friends. But would he 
excite in her the interest she was exciting in him? The thought 
of his possible remoteness from her, pained him and made his 
heart sink. The noblest characters experience strange sensations 
of desolation and wretchedness at the thought of disapproval and 
rejection. Esteem, the testimony of our neighbor’s appreciation, 
the approval of those worth while, these are the things for which 
we yearn with fondest hopes. To know that we have done well 
is satisfaction, but to know that our efforts and our work are 
valued by others is one of the noblest of pleasures. Stephen 
longed to know how he stood in the lady’s esteem, and so her 
little world was his universe. 

Dispatching the day’s business as best he could, the expec- 
tant knight set out to storm the castle of his lady. Ere long the 
little white house of her describing rose before him. He had seen 
it many times in other days, but now it was invested with a new 
and absorbing interest. There it stood, plain yet stately, with a 
great pointed and shingled roof, its front and side walls unbroken 
save for a gentle projection supported by two uniform Doric pil- 
lars which served as a sort of a portal before the main entrance. 
Numerous windows with small panes of glass, and with trim green 
shutters thrown full open revealing neatly arranged curtains, 
glinted and glistened in the beams of the afternoon sun. The 
nearer of the two great chimneys which ran up the sides, like 
two great buttresses of an old English abbey, gave indications 
of generous and well fed fireplaces recessed in the walls of the 
inner rooms. The lawns and walks were uncommonly well kept, 
and the whole atmosphere of the little home was one of comfort, 
simplicity and neatness, suggesting the sweet and serene happi- 
ness reigning within. 

Stephen closed the gate behind him. A moment later he 
had seized the brass knocker and delivered three moderate blows. 

“Captain Meagher!” said a soft voice. “I am so pleased you 
have come.” 

“Mistress Allison, the pleasure is indeed mine, I assure you,” 
replied Stephen as he grasped her hand, releasing it with a gentle 


pressure. 

She led the way into the narrow hall. 

“Mother!” she addressed a sweetly smiling middle-aged 
woman who now stood at her side, “I have the honor of present- 
ing to you, Captain Meagher, of the staff of General Washington, 
my partner of last evening.” And she betrayed a sense of pride 
in that bit of history. 
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Stephen took the matron’s hand, for aimong the Americans 
the custom prevailed of shaking hands, albeit the French visitors 
maintained that it was a “comic custom.” Stephen thought it 
democratic and in keeping with the spirit of the country. 

The parlor opened immediately to the right and thither 
Stephen was conducted without further ceremony. Mr. Allison 
would be in shortly; he was as yet busied with the trade at the 
shop. The old clock at the corner of the room with its quaint 
figure of Time adorning the top, and its slowly moving pendulum 
proclaimed the hour of five, the hour when the duties of the day 
came to a close and social life began. The old fireplace, black 
in this season of desuetude, but brilliant in its huge brass and- 
irons like two pilasters of gold, caught the eye at the extreme 
end of the room, while, in the corner near the window, a ma- 
hogany round tea-table stood upright like an expanded fan or 
palm leaf. 

Stephen seated himself in a great chair that lay to one side 
of the room. 

“I had the good fortune of being your daughter’s partner 
for the evening, and I am happy to be enabled to pay my respects 
to you.” He addressed Mrs. Allison, who was nearer to him on 
his left. 

“Marjorie told me, Captain, of your extreme kindness to her. 
We appreciate it very much. Did she conduct herself becom- 
ingly? She is a stranger to such brilliant affairs.” 

“Splendidly!” answered Stephen. “And she danced charm- 
ingly,” and he glanced at her as he spoke and thought he de- 
tected a faint blush. 

“I did not attend on account of its extravagance,” remarked 
Mrs. Allison. “I had duties at home, and Marjorie was well 
attended.” 

“Indeed!” pronounced Marjorie. 

“It was magnificent, to be sure,” went on Stephen, “but it will 
excite no uncertain comment. Republican simplicity last night 
was lost from sight.” 

“Which I scarce approve of,” declared Marjorie. 

“You did not suit your action to your thought,” smiled her 
mother. 

“True,” replied the girl, “yet I told you that I was anxious 
to attend simply to behold the novelty of it all. Now that it is 
over, I disapprove of the splendor and extravagance especially in 
these tinfes of need.” 

“Yes,” volunteered Stephen, “she did voice similar senti- 
ments to me last evening. Nevertheless she is not alone in her 
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criticism. The Gazette today publishes a leading article excoriat- 
ing the Military Governor for his use of the teams, which he had 
commanded under pretence of revictualling the army, for the 
transportation of his private effects to and from the City Tavern. 
It spells dissatisfaction at best.” 

“There has been dissatisfaction from the first day on which 
he took up residence at the Slate Roof House,” said Mrs. Allison. 

The figure of Mr. Allison appeared in the room to the rear. 
Stephen rose quickly to greet him, expressing his extreme 
pleasure. 

It was a great day for a tradesman when an officer of the 
Continental Army supped at his table. The house was in a mild 
uproar since Marjorie announced the coming distinction, on her 
return from the ball. From the kitchen chimney went up a pillar 
of smoke. Mrs. Allison and two of her neighbors, who were 
proud to lend assistance on such an important occasion, could 
be seen passing in and out continually. A large roast lay sim- 
mering in the pan diffusing savory and provoking fumes through- 
out the house. And it was with distinct pride that Mrs. Allison 
announced to the company that they might take their places about 
the festive board. 

The discourse bore on various matters, prominence being 
given to politics and the affairs of the army. Mr. Allison took 
care to ask no question that might embarrass Stephen. The com- 
plaints of the tradesmen, the charges of the Whigs, the mur- 
murings of the Tories and the annoying articles in the morning 
Gazette, all were touched upon in the course of the meal. 
Stephen volunteered the information that Conway and Gates 
were in hiding and that Clinton was driven to New York, where 
Washington was watching his every move, like a hawk, from the 
heights of Morristown. 

“General Washington holds General Arnold in the highest 
esteem,” remarked Mr. Allison. 

“As the bravest General in the Continental Army,” quietly 
replied Stephen. 

“He would make a poor statesman,” went on the host. 

“He is a soldier first and last.” 

“Should a soldier be wanting in tact and diplomacy?” 

“A good soldier should possess both.” 

“Then General Arnold is not a good soldier,” declared Mr. 
Allison. 

“A criticism he hardly deserves,” was the simple reply. 

“You saw the Gazette?” 

“Yes. I read that article to which you undoubtedly refer.” 
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“And you agree with it?” 

“No. I do not.” 

“I am sorry about it all. Yet I am inclined to hold the Gov- 
ernor responsible to a great extent. He would be an aristocrat, 
and it is the society of such that he covets.” 

“Perhaps jealousy might inspire criticism. Envy, you know, 
is the antagonist of the fortunate.” 

“But it is not his deeds alone that cause the unrest among 
our citizens. It is not what he does but what he says. It helps 
matters not in the least to express dissatisfaction with the man- 
ner of conducting the war, neither by criticizing the enactments 
of the Congress, or vehemently opposing the new foreign alliance. 
This does not sound well from the lips of one of our foremost 
leaders and we do not like it.” 

“I was not aware that he voiced any opposition to the fur- 
therance of the alliance with France,” declared Stephen. 

“He might not have spoken in formal protest, but he has 
spoken in an informal manner times without number,” replied 
Mr. Allison. 

“I am sorry to hear that. I did not expect such from Gen- 
eral Arnold,” muttered Stephen. 

Marjorie had as yet taken no part in the conversation. She 
was interested and alive, however, to every word, anxious, if pos- 
sible, to learn Stephen’s attitude in regard to the common talk. 
She took delight in his defence of his General, notwithstanding 
the overwhelming evidence against him, and was proud of the 
trait of loyalty her guest disclosed in the face of her father’s 
opposition. 

Mrs. Allison and Marjorie participated in the conversation 
when the topics bore, for the most part, on current events, un- 
interesting to Mr. Allison, who munched in silence until some 
incomplete sentence called for a remark or two from him by way 
of a conclusion. Stephen’s animated interest in the more com- 
mon topics of the day, led Mrs. Allison and Marjorie to the con- 
clusion that he was a more practical and a more versatile man 
than the head of their own house. 

All in all he made a profound impression on the family, and 
when the repast was finished and the table had been cleared, they 
sat long over the fruit and the nuts, before retiring to the sitting 
room for the evening. 

“You are not in the habit of frequenting brilliant functions?” 
Stephen “asked of Marjorie when they were quite alone. It was 
customary for the older folks to retire from the company of the 
younger set shortly after the dinner grace had been said. Of 
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course, grace had to be said; Mr. Allison would permit no bread 
to be broken at his house without first imploring benedictions 
from heaven, and, when the formalities of the meal had been 
concluded, returning thanks for the good things enjoyed. 

“I never have attended before,” answered Marjorie, smooth- 
ing out a side of her apron with her hand. 

“You are quite friendly with the Shippen family, I under- 
stand.” 

“Oh yes! For several years we have been united. I am in- 
vited to all their functions. Still I am not fond of society.” 

“And you spend your time alone?” Stephen was persistent 
in his questions. He sat opposite to her and studied her expres- 
sion. 

“Between here and the store, and perhaps with Peggy. This 
is about all, for I seldom visit. I am hopelessly old-fashioned 
in some things, mother tells me, and I suppose you will say the 
same if I tell you more,” and she looked at him with her head 
half raised, her lips parted somewhat in a quizzical smile. 

“Not at all! You are what I rather hoped to find you, al- 
though I did not dare to give expression to it. You can, possibly, 
be of some assistance to me.” 

“Gladly would I perform any service, however humble, for 
the cause of our country.” Marjorie sat upright, all attention 
at the thought. 

“You remember I told you that I was detailed in the city on 
special work,” Stephen went on. 

“T do.” 

“Well, it is a special work but it is also a very indefinite 
work. There is a movement afoot, but of its nature and purpose 
I at this moment am entirely ignorant. I am here to discover 
clues.” 

“And have you no material to work on except that? It is 
very vague, to say the least.” 

“That and suspicion. Howe found the city a nest of Tories; 
but he also found it swarmed with patriots, whose enthusiasm, 
and vigor, and patience, and determination must have impressed 
him profoundly as portending disaster for the British cause. 
With the morale of the people so high, and renewed hope and 
confidence swelling their bosoms, a complete military victory must 
have appeared hopeless to the British General. What was left? 
Dissension, or rebellion, or treason, or anything that will play 
havoc with the united determination of the Colonists.” 

She breathed heavily as she rested her chin on her hand 
absorbed in the vision that he was calling up. 
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“Arnold’s victory at Saratoga has convinced Britain that the 
war over here cannot be won,” he continued. “Already has Lord 
North thrown a bomb into the ranks of the proud Tories by his 
liberal proposals. Of course they will be entirely rejected by us, 
and the war will continue until complete independence is 
acknowledged. True, we had no such idea in mind when we 
entered this conflict, but now we are convinced that victory is on 
our side and that a free and independent form of government 
is the most suitable for us. We have enunciated certain prin- 
ciples which are possible of realization only under a democratic 
form of government, where the people rule and where the rulers 
are responsible to the people. Such a system is possible only in a 
great republic, and that is what England must now recognize. 
Otherwise the war must go on.” 

“Have our aims taken such definite form? I know—” 

“No! They have not,” interrupted Stephen, “they have not 
and that is where trouble is to be expected. But such is the state 
of mind of many of the more experienced leaders and their opin- 
_ ion will bear much scrutiny. But it is because all are not united 
in this, that there is room for treason under the motive of mis- 
guided patriotism. And it is to scent every possible form of that 
malignancy that I have been sent here; sent to the very place 
where the Tories most abound and where such a plot is most 
liable to take root.” 

“And you expect me to be of assistance to you,” asked Mar- 
jorie, proud of the confidence which she so readily gained. 

“I expect much. But perhaps nothing will eventuate. I can 
rely on you, however. For the present, naught is to be done. 
When the time comes, I shall tell you.” 

“But what can I do. I am but a mere girl.” 

“Did I think you to be ordinary, I might not have asked 
you,” quickly exchanged Stephen. 

Marjorie dropped her head and began studying the stitches 
in her gown. But only for a second for she as quickly raised 
her head and asked: 

“Wherein then can I be of service to you?” 

“Listen!” He brought his chair to a point nearly opposite 
hers. She was seated on the settee, yet he made no attempt to 
share it with her. 

“You are friendly with the Shippen family,” he went. on. 
“Now, do not misinterpret me. I shall require no betrayal of 
confidepce. But it is generally known that the Shippens are 
Tories, not avowedly so, yet in heart and in thought. It is also 
generally known that their house was the centre of society dur- 
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ing the days of the British occupation, at which all manner of 
men assembled. The walls of that house, could they but speak, 
are able to relate many momentous conversations held over the 
teacups, or in quiet corners. The family themselves must know 
many things which might be invaluable to us.” 

“And you want me to learn that for you?” inquired Marjorie, 
in alarm, as the horrible thought forced itself upon her. 

“I want you to do nothing of the kind,” quickly answered 
Stephen. “Far be it from me to require you to barter your 
benevolence. I should deplore any such method as most dis- 
honorable and unworthy of the noble cause in which we are en- 
gaged. No! I ask this, simply, that through you I might be per- 
mitted the honor of visiting the home of Miss Shippen and that 
by being acquainted with the family I might acquire a general 
entrée to the Tory social circle. In this way might I effect my pur- 
pose and perchance stumble across information of vital impor- 
tance. Thus, can you be of great assistance to me.” 

“I shall be delighted to do this, and I shall tell you more— 
perhaps you may ask me to do something more noble—some- 
time—” She hesitated to express the wish which was father 
to her thought. 

“Sometime I expect you to be of real service to me and to 
our country—sometime—” 

Marjorie did not answer. She knew what she would like to 
say, but dared not. Why should he unfold his mission to her at 
this, almost their first meeting? And why should he expect her 
to be of such assistance to him first, and then to the country? 
And then, why should she feel so responsive, so ready to spend 
herself, her energy, her whole being at the mere suggestion of 
this young man, whom, until last evening, she had never thought 
to exist. She felt that she was as wax in the hands of this soldier; 
she knew it and enjoyed it and only waited the moment when 
his seal would come down upon her and stamp her more to his 
liking. She was slightly younger than he, and happily his con- 
trary in nearly all respects. He was fair, she was dark; his eyes 
were blue, hers brown; he was lusty and showed promise of 
broadness, she was slender. 

Twice she opened her mouth as if to speak to him, and each 
time she dropped again her head in reflective silence. She did not 
talk to this young man as she might to any number of her more 
intimate acquaintances. Even the very silence was magnetic. 
Further utterance would dispel the charm. That she would enlist 
in his service she knew as well as she knew her own existence, 
but that he should arouse so keen an interest in her, so buoyant 
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an attitude, so secure an assurance, amazed her and filled her 
with awe. She had never before experienced quite the same 
sensation that now dismayed her, nor had any one ever brought 
home to her her worth as did this young soldier. Yes, she would 
help him, but how? 

So they sat and talked. They soon forgot to speak of His 
Excellency, or the Army, or the Shippens. Neither did they re- 
solve the doubts that might have been entertained concerning the 
manner of men who frequented the home of Peggy and her sis- 
ters; nor the Alliance which had just been established, nor the 
vital signification of the event. They just talked over a field of 
affairs, none of which bore any special relation to anyone save 
their own selves. At length the old clock felt constrained to speak 
up and frown at them for their unusual delay and their profligate 
waste of tallow and dips. 

Stephen rose at once. Marjorie saw him to the door, where 
she gave him her hand in parting. 

“We have indeed been honored this day, Captain, and I trust 
that the near future will see a return of the same. I am entirely 
at your service,” whispered Marjorie wondering why the words 
did not come to her more readily. ; 

“On the contrary, Miss Allison, it is I who have been privi- 
leged. My humble respects to your parents. Adieu!” He bowed 
gracefully, wheeled, and went out the door. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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ST. JOAN OF ARC. The Life Story of the Maid of Orleans. By 
the Rev. Denis Lynch, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$2.50. 

The canonization of Joan of Arc is the occasion of this pub- 
lication. Moreover, the searching examination of her process, has 
resulted in setting the personality, the purity, the sanctity of the 
Maid of Orleans in such high relief as to attract biographers. 

Joan has never lacked admirers—admirers of her chivalrous 
career, her courage in devoting herself to all her nature shrank 
from, at the call of God; men not always of her own faith, but 
capable of appreciating nobility wheresoever found, such as de 
Quincy, Lang, Clemens, Quicherat; to name buta few. But the re- 
searches of the last fifty years have brought to light many new 
documents, all tending to the honor of Joan. In ‘this task of 
investigating the true sources of her life, the name of Pére Ayroles, 
S.J., is prominent. If history is often a conspiracy against the 
truth, it would seem that the worst enemies of the God, Who is 
Truth, is the hypocrite who lies. The task of investigating the 
truth with regard to Joan, was made more onerous by the sup- 
pression or destruction of testimony. It is hard enough to un- 
earth documents, but it becomes well-nigh impossible when they 
have been tampered with by those who, not content to blacken 
a reputation for their own day, were so wise in their generation 
as to leave little trace of their treachery. Joan’s worst enemies 
were not, to our mind, the violent English, but the traitorous 
Burgundians, the supine French, who lifted not a finger to save 
their own champion, and, worst of all, the tribunal masquerading 
as the Church, which condemned her. Her death was a foregone 
conclusion. Arrayed against her were the hatred of the enemy, 
the fanaticism of the University of Paris and the traitor’s fear 
lest his victim escape to tell the tale. 

Chapter III. gives us a depressing view of the state of France, 
nor must we forget that Joan’s lot was cast towards the close of 
the Middle Ages—she died in 1431. On page forty-seven some 
error has crept in concerning a date, 1812—probably a misprint. 
In Chapters XIX. and XX. one is struck by the fact that the same 
ground fought over by our soldiers in the late War, was contested 
by Joan, and for the same prize—the possession of Paris. 

Few of the actors come out of the story with much honor, 
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save their victim; but we think the blame has not been quite 
fairly apportioned, and the defence of Charles VII., St. Joan’s 
“gentle Dauphin,” is not conspicuous for its success. 


THE REFORMATION. By Rev. Hugh P. Smyth. Chicago: Ex- 
tension Press. $1.25. 

In a modest preface, the author states that his book was pri- 
marily designed to meet a local need, to combat the partisan teach- 
ing of history in the public schools. Since this same difficulty is 
multiplied throughout the country, the book also fills a very defin- 
ite, universal need. It is one of the sanest and soundest, as well 
as one of the most readable commentaries on the Reformation 
and its connection with modern American Protestantism that we 
have seen. It appraises fairly and intelligently the natural good 
consequent on the advent of Protestantism and at the same time 
spares no denunciation of the great harm it has done. It is a 
vigorous attack on the Reformers and their systems, but shows 
no bitterness. To belie any criticism as to its truthfulness, it 
proves its contentions and statements by numerous quotations, 
almost exclusively from recognized Protestant sources. 

The scope of the book is wide, while its bulk is comparatively 
small. After an enlightening chapter —_ causes of the Ref- 
ormation, or more properly religious Revolution, it sketches the 
Reformers and their systems as they developed in ten various 
countries. It then analyzes the tenets and expansion of the mod- 
ern American Protestant sects. We confess that we are particu- 
larly partial to the chapters on Protestantism, taken collectively. 
The author has clearly sensed its weaknesses, and as clearly and 
forcibly exposed them. The book will prove helpful to all who 
are called upon to answer “the constant and unabashed misrep- 
resentations of Catholic doctrine and history, of which local 
schools have been persistently guilty.” 


THE MIND OF ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. By Wilfrid M. 

Short. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 

It is a reverent mind, a large and luminous intelligence oper- 
ant in the domain of religion, philosophy, science, letters, politics 
which is here revealed. The volume, consisting of comprehensive 
selections from the writings and speeches of Mr. Balfour, covers 
every phase of his keen mental activity exercised through several 
decades on the supreme concerns of humanity. His two chief 
works, A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, and The Foundations of 
Belief “are especially laid under contribution. The passages 
chosen are at once a record and a memorial of noble service ren- 
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dered the cause of Theism against the systems of Naturalism, 
Positivism, and Evolution. The relations of reason and authority, 
of science and religion are definitely elucidated; the philosophy 
of zsthetics is made the subject of incisive discussion. 

In other departments we witness the same virile play of mind 
—on problems of education, of eugenics, of medical and psychic 
research, and on diplomatic and political issues of the day, in- 
volving the alliance with America, and the War with Germany. 
The exquisite sense of form evidenced throughout these pages, 
and the justness of the estimates in the literary papers testify 
what a litterateur was lost in Mr. Balfour, whose distinction in so 
many different fields of endeavor entitles him to be regarded as 
“one of the most able and unusual intellects of our day.” 


POEMS. By Theodore Maynard. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Co. $1.35 net. 

It is scarcely more than a year since life, for the present 
scribe, was made considerably more joyous by the duty of re- 
viewing a small volume entitled Folly, by a young English poet 
named Theodore Maynard. If we remember rightly, we hailed 
him straightway as one of the blithe band of “modern medizval- 
ists,” and were carried on to declare that the book seemed des- 
tined not only to provide beautiful things for the present but to 
promise great things for the future. 

And now this future—or rather this reviewer—or rather, in- 
deed, this poet—is more than justified, not by new work, but by 
a much richer, fuller and fatter gathering of his past achieve- 
ment. For the present volume contains the lovesome Patmorean 
dedication and nearly all of Folly, with what the author himself 
thinks best worth preserving from his two earlier books, Drums 
of Defeat (1915) and Laughs and Whiffs of Song (1917). It also 
carries the strong and sonorous introduction, which Gilbert Ches- 
terton contributed to one of the former volumes, and which drew 
immediate attention to the fervid and colorful work of the young 
poet. Altogether it is a precious book—a book in the main new 
to American readers, and one which no lover of the best in mod- 
ern poetry can afford to be without. 

Not, indeed, that its contents are all in the poet’s best vein— 
no volume from a youthful and living poet is ever, probably, 
wholly in his best vein. But it is splendidly a part of the vital 
man—and the not less vital child—who happens to dwell in Theo- 
dore Maynard. There are rumors of the “Chesterbelloc” in many 
of the charming ballads, and the poem “Folly” will inevitably 
recall Joyce Kilmer’s “heart-remembered” lyric of the same title— 
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in spirit if not in letter. But there is a distinctly new voice and 
a new mystical vision in such poems as “Apocalypse,” or the 
“Divine Miser,” or in that ringing song of Gothic spaciousness and 
bold final couptet, his song of “Laughter.” To voice and to vision, 
here’s hoping a long life—and in all seriousness, a merry one! 


LO, AND BEHOLD YE! By Seumas MacManus. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.60 net. 

In these tales culled apparently at random from the stores of 
Irish legend and Irish experience, we have Seumas MacManus at 
his best—high praise for even a good book. In their unforced 
drollery, their quaint, elfin, tongue-in-the-cheek wisdom that will 
have its laugh in the end at human nature, they seem the very 
embodiment of the mother-wit of this people, above all laughable 
and above all lovable, whom this native author knows so well. He 
tells his stories in the manner that best of all matches their ma- 
terial—the leisurely manner which suggests boundless time and 
limitless good nature, the straight-faced manner of the rogue who, 
with a perfectly grave countenance, presents to you the astound- 
ing adventures of Billy Burns on the moon, the irresistible man- 
ner which somehow manages to convey the radiance, the un- 
quenchable happiness of the Irish temperament. The tales are 
delicious throughout, and the book might well be suggested as a 
general antidote to certain types of “realistic” fiction. 


AMERICAN PAINTING AND ITS TRADITION. By John C. Van 
Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
The nine painters, to each of whom Professor Van Dyke de- 

votes a chapter of his volume, are Innes, Wyant, Martin, Homer, 
La Farge, Whistler, Chase, Alexander, and Sargent. He treats 
each one sympathetically, partly from the point of view of the art 
critic, partly from that of the biographer. One could wish that 
certain other painters had been included, and that the develop- 
ment of each of those selected for treatment had been pointed out 
in more detail. Little is done to trace the continuity and growth 
of American art traditions. The book is rather a series of separ- 
ate chapters sufficiently isolated to have appeared as a series of 
readable magazine articles. 

Readers of THE CaTHOLIC WorLD will be interested to know 
that Homer Martin was a Catholic and for years lived and worked 
in a house adjoining the Paulist Fathers’ House, and that John La 
Farge, for whom Professor Van Dyke feels keen admiration, did 
extensive and remarkable work in the Church of St. Paul the Apos- 
tle in New York City. Of Homer Martin, Professor Van Dyke well 
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says: “His landscapes were deserted of man; they were silent, 
forsaken places, with a solemn stillness about them. Only God and 
Homer Martin had seen them.” Professor Van Dyke treats La 
Farge enthusiastically: “In the arts he was our first great scholar 
and spoke as one having authority. With his learning, his imag- 
ination, and his skill he gave rank to American art more than any 
other of the craft. For that reason he is today hailed as master, 
and written down in our annals as belonging with the Olympians. 
He deserves the title and the separate niche.” 

Not the least valuable of Professor Van Dyke’s chapters is 
that on James McNeil Whistler, whose Ten O’Clock and Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies exacted the penalty by their amazing bril- 
liance of winning him repute as a wit who happened to paint, in- 
stead of as an artist who achieved an occasional witticism. 

As Professor Van Dyke had a personal acquaintance with all 
the painters of whom he writes, there is about his studies an air 
of intimacy which lends charm to the volume. The reader on 
laying it down may feel that the last word on the traditions of 
America painting has by no means been said, but he will have 
learned much of value regarding a select and brilliant group of 
American painters. 


A SUBJECT-INDEX TO THE POEMS OF EDMUND SPENSER. 
By Charles H. Whitman. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$3.50. 

As one of the soundest of American Spenserians, Dr. Whit- 
man has long been known and widely honored by scholarly stu- 
dents of earlier English literature. This fine Index to his favorite 
poet’s works is the fruit of years of careful investigation and inti- 
mate loving knowledge of Spenser’s text, and of painstaking analy- 
sis of the results achieved by other scholars. The author has been 
able to revise his manuscript since the recent publication of Pro- 
fessor Osgood’s fine Spenser Concordance. In these two works 
the student of the great Elizabethan poet has now a splendid ap- 
paratus with which to approach his task. 

This Subject-Indez is at once an index and a dictionary. “It is 
an index,” writes Dr. Whitman, “in so far as it includes the names 
of persons, places, animals and things; whatever, in fact, has a 
function and a definite meaning—whatever, in the compiler’s 
judgment, would be likely to prove of interest to the student of 
Spenser and his age. It partakes also of the nature of a diction- 
ary in that it includes brief explanations, allegorical and otherwise, 
whenever such explanations seem necessary.” Like so many of 
the more valuable results of American scholarship in the field of 
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English, this Index owes its inspiration to, and was undertaken 
at the suggestion of, Professor A. S. Cook of Yale. 

From recent indications it is not, perhaps, rash to predict for 
Spenser a growing constituency among modern readers of poetry. 
Too long has he been regarded solely as “the poet’s poet.” Much, 
of course, yet remains to be done for his elucidation. As Dr. 
Whitman points out, there is need of a Dictionary of Spenser 
as complete and definitive as Toynbee’s magisterial Dante Dic- 
tionary. One might add also that the time is surely ripe for an 
extended treatment of Spenser’s mind and art such as Sir Sidney 
Colvin has lately done for Keats. Cory’s recent book is unsatisfac- 
tory, and unworthy of Spenser’s genius. Meantime Dr. Whitman 
is heavily the creditor of all who love poetry and appreciate sound 
and vital scholarship. 


MY ROSE AND OTHER POEMS. By Euphemia Macleod. Bos- 
ton: The Four Seas Co. $1.25. 

The present volume has imaginative quality, and its author, ex- 
cept for occasional slight metrical lapses, is mistress of the finely 
cadenced line. She has what seems to be rare for poets in these 
days, a spiritual outlook, and—which is rarer still—spiritual in- 
sight. A number of the poems are written in behalf of dumb 
animals or in protest against vivisection, but unlike many anti- 
vivisectionists, Miss Macleod does not restrict her tenderness sim- 
ply to the brute creation. Though in several places she would 
appear to disclose a distinct pantheist tendency, her work as a 
whole betokens what our Anglican friends call the “sacramental- 
ist attitude.” One of the most charming poems in the collection 
is “The Word Made Flesh,” a colloquy between the Blessed Mother 
and the Divine Infant. Other pieces of distinction are: “My 
Rose,” “Communion,” “Your Little Flower,” and the sonnet 
“Friendship.” In the long poem “The Spell of Casals,” there are 
passages showing, in cadence and phrasing, the influence of 
Francis Thompson. ‘ 


OUR AMERICA. By Waldo Frank. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$2.00 net. 

The author tells us in a foreword that he has written this 
book to interpret America to France. It is a unique work, prob- 
ably without competitors; most Americans would scarcely know 
themselves in its mirror. To say that it is without interest would 
be to say what is not true; to say that it is thoughtlessly written 
would be a hasty comment on an author whose work everywhere 
evidences the pale cast of thought. It is, indeed, an interesting, 
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thoughtful book, written in an easy, somewhat emotional style. 
But it is nothing if not pessimistic in its historical backward 
glancing and in its view of the present. And it is often lacking 
in a sense of perspective and proportion. Of the old school of 
writers Mr. Frank has little to say, but he is full of the Spoon 
River Anthology, of Dreiser, Anderson and Frederick Booth. 
New England is redeemed in Thoreau and Robert Frost and Amy 
Lowell, who is, by the way, “the first true man of letters of our 
America.” And “the song of Whitman’s vision was the orchestra 
of life.” 

There is much to be gained by a perusal of Mr. Frank’s in- 
terpretation of Our America. But in reading the book we cannot 
help being careful in the matter of where we place the emphasis. 
Perhaps the author will agree that the pronoun in his title is im- 
portant. He surely does not say that he is speaking of your 
America. And if your conception of America in history and art 
and literature differs at all from his, well, you are not of the elect 
of whom he is the prophet. What could be simpler? | 


DAVID BLAIZE AND THE BLUE DOOR. By E. F. Benson. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00 net. 

The David Blaize, to whom Mr. Benson introduced his read- 
ers some months ago, was such a lovable little fellow it is not 
strange his creator should cling to him. Many would have wel- 
comed his second appearance under conditions more or less like 
those of the first, for David Blaize was an interesting picture of 
life in an English public school. Mr. Benson has not followed 
this plan, however, but presents his hero at the age of six and 
leads him through a blue door of phantasy into a fairy tale. The 
story is told in a manner that so strikingly resembles Lewis Car- 
roll’s, it is hard to believe the likeness unintentional. The in- 
evitable comparisons thus challenged are not favorable to this 
book, which is scarcely to be counted among Mr. Benson’s most 
successful achievements. His qualifications are many and in- 
creasingly command respect; but to hit the mark in this special 
line of endeavor requires a touch of unanalyzable magic which 
we do not find in David Blaize and the Blue Door. 


IBSEN IN ENGLAND. By Miriam Alice Franc. Boston: The 

Four Seas Co. $2.00 net. 

Miss Franc writes with a refreshing vigor and although she 
admires the Norwegian dramatist, her admiration has nothing of 
the hectic about it. Her book involved a considerable amount of 
research which has been carefully done. Miss Franc brings into 
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sharp contrast the two seemingly irreconcilable groups of English 
critics; the one led by William Archer, who was among the earli- 
est heralds of Ibsen, the other by Clement Scott, who saw in 
Ibsen “a foe to decency and a reviler of sacred things.” As Miss 
Franc pictures the situation one is reminded of an exciting Rugby 
game wilh the critics fighting vigorously on opposing teams, the 
great theatre-going public looking on, and the Norwegian dra- 
matist playing the unenviable part of the football. 

The question as to whether Ibsen belongs with Sophocles and 
Shakespeare or whether he sinned against truth by portraying 
psychological anomalies instead of real men and women is one 
which remains unanswered, even after a perusal of Miss Franc’s 
volume. To the minds of many the laudations of Mr. Archer and 
the pro-Ibsen critics prove nothing except that a cult may arise, 
and the clamorous insistence of its worship may win a reverent 
hearing and a large adherence. Whether for good or ill Ibsen’s 
influence, as Miss Franc points out, has shown itself unmistak- 
ably in the work of Pinero, Jones, and George Bernard Shaw. 

One does not need to be a devotee of Ibsen to appreciate this 
interesting volume, which is unquestionably a worth-while addi- 
tion to the history of modern day drama. 


TROUPING FOR THE TROOPS. By Margaret Mayo. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

Much has been said of that new element introduced into the 
War, the employment of the actors’ art for the preservation of 
morale among our troops; but little of this has come at first hand 
from any member of the profession whose name has long been 
proverbial for swift answer to appeals of charity, and is now no 
less honorably associated with ideals of patriotism, fervent and 
practical. This slender volume is Miss Mayo’s personal account 
of the adventures that befell her and her fellow-players on their 
mission of entertainment at the front. There is not the slightest 
trace of exploitation of anyone concerned inthe undertaking; it 
is a straightforward narrative of what they did and saw, light and 
amusing in its general tone. Yet, though its seriousness is re- 
served for the distressing scenes witnessed, its lively wit is exer- 
cied mainly upon the hardships endured by the performers. It 
is clear that this contribution of gayety was made at the cost of 
sacrifice. Response to the significance underlying its humor is 
aroused by the remark of the young actress whom Miss Mayo 
cites as having, midway on the return journey from a specially 
exhausting experience, revived sufficiently to sigh her thankful- 
ness that she had only one life to give for her country. 
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FRENCH WAYS AND THEIR MEANING. By Edith Wharton. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Here, in subject-matter at least, is an appropriate counter- 
blast to Madame de Treymes, the brilliant novelette of French 
life with which Mrs. Wharton gratified some of her ardent readers 
and piqued other some, perhaps a dozen years ago. The earlier 
book presented an interpretation of the French moral and social 
code which was certainly anything but flattering. Even 
those who suspected that the sinister and all-devouring fam- 
ily depicted so tellingly in Madame de Treymes represented, in 
reality, a few instances erected into a generalization against whose 
darkness the simple Anglo-Saxon virtues of the hero might shine 
the more resplendently, could hardly have been indifferent to the 
result. Mrs. Wharton is so completely the master of her effects 
that one puts down the book, half convinced, at least imaginative- 
ly. In this present volume of studies, a totally different reading of 
the same society is presented—a reading which appeals to one as 
being probably much more faithful to reality. It leaves us in a 
mood which, if not always understanding, is, for the most part, 
profoundly respectful of a heroic, disciplined race, at once bril- 
liantly homogeneous and brilliantly varied. Mrs. Wharton is par- 
ticularly worth reading on the nature of French civilization. 


THE GROPER. By Henry G. Aikman. New York: Boni & 

Liveright. $1.60. 

SINGING MOUNTAINS. By A. B. Cunningham. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

These two novels are minor examples of a type of literature 
very prevalent in our country at present, and always deserving of 
respectful consideration—the class of writing which strives to 
present honestly and lucidly some particularly phase of our na- 
tional existence. The Groper has its locale at and near Detroit, 
and traces the fortunes of a rather unusually sensitive youth who 
comes to that city just as the automobile business has begun its 
boom. The struggles and initial failures of Lee Hilquit, the sor- 
did avenue by which he finally arrives at success, his presump- 
tuous and windy folly as a millionaire, and the salutary crash 
with which the book closes, are told with a good deal of fidelity 
to fact, and some considerable humor. The book does not, as the 
saying is, “get anywhere,” in spite of its faint flavoring of didac- 
ticism, however, and it leaves one in a state of uncontented specu- 
lation as to what particular significance the life of its chief char- 
acter can have had to its author, to spur him on to record with 
so much truth a career which seems, after all, to have no message 
of permanent, or even passing, value. 
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_Mr. Cunningham’s novel is much more of a success. His 
chapters, in mere outline, would make tiresome reading, it is true. 
Their incident would never seem to rise above the level described 
in The Vicar of Wakefield—“all our migrations were from the 
blue bed to the brown.” And yet, unremarkable as it is for either 
fine writing or inventiveness of plot, his book possesses a sort of 
homespun distinction quite unusual among novels of its class. 
This quality is partly a reflection of the native wholesomeness 
of the characters with whom he deals, and proceeds partly from 
his ability to deal with them convincingly and truly. Into his 
rambling account of the fortunes of the family of Peter Rhodes, 
the Baptist minister of Barren Rocks, of their calm existence in 
which squirrel hunts and prayer meetings furnish an exhiliration 
almost too lively to be seemly, going away to school becomes a 
dark and daring adventure, and seeking a job in Charleston takes 
on the aspect almost of a cataclysm—into his chronicle of this 
rude and patriarchial existence Mr. Cunningham has infused a 
refreshing reality. He knows not merely his background here, 
but his human beings as well. The book is good—not excitingly 
good, but good enough to leave on the reader a pleasant and 
~ unqualified impression of restfulness and sincerity. 


A HISTORY OF THE NEW THOUGHT MOVEMENT. By Hora- 
tio W. Dresser. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.00. 
The “New Thought” is known to one outside the fold rather 

by parody of it than by its cardinal principles. Because of the 

decidedly superior attitude of its devotees and its insistence on 
mind-power over physical realities, it offers an easy target for 
the humorist. Such a volume as the present, therefore, detailing 
the historical as well as the philosophical development of the 
movement, will prove interesting to those who wish to know, 
seriously, in what the New Testament consists. It is no easy task 
to compass, within definite and dogmatic limits, a system whose 
basis is intellectual irrestraint and in which. each succeeding 
author, disclaiming his master, asserts his own originality. Mr. 
Dresser, however, who has been identified with the movement 
almost since its inception, endeavors to discover the connecting 
link between the various divergent stages of opinion. The move- 
ment had its origin some sixty years ago, when P. P. Quimby 
discarded the mesmerism he had been practising, and discovered 
in the Bible the validity of the mental cure. After the death of 

Quimby, Rev. W. F. Evans found an affinity between Quimby’s 

teaching and that of Swedenborg, and later prepared the way 

for the incorporation of Fichte and Hegel’s philosophy. About 
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this time, the commercialism of Mrs. Eddy created a schism in 
the ranks of the mental healers. Though her branch is the better 
known, it was from the more liberal wing of the movement that 
the New Thought, in the early nineties, began to take form. 
Gradually it spread throughout the United States and in some 
foreign lands, until, in 1915, an International New Thought Alli- 
ance was founded. The modern movement is a far call from 
the doctrine first enunciated by Quimby. It is a distortion of 
some few psychological truisms, an exaggeration of false idealis- 
tic philosophy in which the mind is deified, and an arrogant 
assumption that it alone has the true interpretation of Christ’s 
mission and spirit. Its appeal is to those choice spirits of the 
day who are hungry for something esoteric and distinctive. 








if SWEDEN’S LAUREATE. Poems of Verner von Heidenstam. 
Translated with an Introduction by Charles Wharton Stork. 
New York: Yale University Press. $1.35. 

j That interest in pure literature has survived the pressure of 
war-times; that the student and singer, like the poor, are always 
with us even in our worst catastrophes, we have evidence in Mr. 
Charles Wharton Stork’s translations from the Swedish of the 
poems of Verner von Heidenstam. “As a poet of content rather 
than of form, Heidenstam loses a little in transmission,” we are 
told on the jacket of the book; yet there may be some ques- 
tion whether Mr. Stork’s rather acrobatic performances in English 
verse are altogether warranted by the original verses he is trans- 
lating. The volume shows Heidenstam to be well worthy of a 
place in English. He is strong, noble and sensible enough to avoid 
red outbursts and patchwork philosophies. This selection of Hei- 
denstam’s poetry for English translation continues the fashion set 
by Mr. Stork in his Swedish Anthology, followed in Jessie La- 
mont’s versions from Rainer Maria Rilke and in Thomas Walsh’s 
announced volume, the Hispanic Anthology. 
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EUNICE. By Isabel C. Clarke. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$1.75. 

Eunice, one of Miss Clarke’s most perfect heroines, is the 
daughter of a Protestant English officer in the Indian service, who 
a ‘has the lucky chance of being brought up in the pure atmosphere 
of a perfect Catholic home. Both boys of the house fall in love 
with her, and they have as a rival a Protestant suitor who almost 
carries off the prize. She breaks off her engagement at the last 
q moment to care for her mother—a worldly, immoral drunkard. 
After years of sacrifice her tender solicitude wins the grace of 
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repentance for her dying mother, and her own eyes are opened 
to the light of the true Faith. The playmate of her early years 
wins her hand at last, although, as ever, the path of true love is 
not at all smooth. 

It is a story of infinite charm, perfectly told, and remarkable 
for its clear cut drawing of the contrast between the spirit of this 
world and the spirit of the Church of God. 


THE SHAMROCK BATTALION OF THE RAINBOW. By Matthew 

J. Hogan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

This is the story, as the title imparts, of the old Sixty-ninth 
Regiment and the valorous part it played in the recent War. Its 
author was only seventeen when recruits were sought to swell the 
ranks of the famous Irish unit. He aged himself by a year and 
was accepted with other striplings somewhat derisively by the 
drill sergeant because of their youth. 

However, what he and his fellows did is now a matter of his- 
tory that is magnificent in its great lines of courage, sacrifice and 
power. It is a story that cannot be told too often, especially when 
given in the simple, manly fashion that marks this volume. The 
book is splendid in every way and deserves the highest commen- 
dation. 

The reviewer can pay no higher compliment than to say that 
Corporal Hogan writes as well as he fights—and that is high 
praise, indeed. 


MODEL ENGLISH. Book II. By Francis P. Donnelly, SJ. New 

York: Allyn & Bacon. $1.20. 

The first book of this series concerns the earliest problems 
confronting the young idea, which is invention; this second book 
treats of the qualities of style which the author holds are best 
learned by imitation. Accordingly he has placed before the stu- 
dent approved masters of various styles of narrative, description, 
exposition, argumentation and persuasion. These lessons are in- 
culcated, roughly speaking, by the choicest examples of the best 
writers of the last two centuries. The models selected are the 
result of a wide acquaintance with the greatest speakers and 
writers of an extremely prolific period, and form a literary educa- 
tion, even should the student fail to profit by the method of imi- 
tation. These model passages are chosen from seventy-two auth- 
ors, twenty-one of whom are American, the rest British. 
Thoughsthe writer nowhere states for what age he writes, the 
book would seem best fitted for the last two years of high school 
and the first college year. 
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MARRIAGE WHILE YOU WAIT. By J. E. Buckrose. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.60 net. 

This is the story of a war marriage which, contrary to the 
usual run of its kind, deals with the working out of the marital 
problem, rather than ending with the soldier-husband’s return 
from France. The couple whose fortunes we follow, marry on 
short acquaintance, the bridegroom leaving immediately for the 
front. Their ultimate happiness in mutual confidence is not 
quickly or easily won, but is frequently jeopardized during the 
course of events that lead, at last, to full understanding of each 
other, as a basis for their love. 

There is acceptable originality in the main proposition, the 
tale is plausible and the characters well indicated. The novel 
has interest, even though it must be confessed that something 
is missing of the quiet humor and charm we are accustomed 
to receive at Mrs. Buckrose’s hands. 


WALLED TOWNS. By Ralph Adams Cram. Boston: Marshall 

Jones Co. $1.25. 

We are all somewhat discontented nowadays with what we 
see about us. The rather general idealism of the war days has 
gradually lessened, save in the case of those to whom it was native. 
All the world is crying out against the evils which seem to be as 
encircling as the cannon at Balaklava. Everybody has something 
to rail against, and from which to seek escape. A lodge in some 
vast wilderness, or a town walled against the foes of happiness— 
either would seem a desirable refuge. Mr. Cram chooses the 
latter and writes down his ideas in a purple-covered book which 
is a delight to the eye. The walled town he would build is not 
another San Gemignano, or Rothenbourg, or olden Oxford, but 
one something like them in effect. Justice would reign there, as 
in Camelot. Production would be for use, not for profit. Mental 
and physical labor would divide all the profits of industry over 
and above a limited interest on capital. Hours of employment 
would never exceed more than thirty a week. All the dwellers 
in any one town would be members of the same religion; and 
religion would enter into all the affairs of life as it did in pre- 
Reformation times. Society would be organized under the guild 
system. In the system of education, primary schools would be 
“conducted largely along the lines first developed by Doctor 
Thomas Edward Shields in the early twentieth century.” 

It is a charming picture, and has the possibilities of becom- 
ing as real as we wish to make it. It is a plea for the simpler 
life, the return to days when our cravings were satisfied without 
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the vanities and useless toys now deemed so vital and necessary. 
Doctor Cram has love and praise for medixval days, and for the 
monks, who formed centres of righteousness and beauty and sal- 
vation, which “radiated circle after circle of ever-widening influ- 
ence.” So now, he argues, the walled towns are needed to re- 
deem the world from selfishness and greed and all the ills that 
are bred in the lure of gold. 


SMALL THINGS. By Margaret Deland. New York. D. Appleton 
_& Co. $1.35 net. 

The author of The Iron Woman will always have readers 
for whatever she chooses to write. This present volume, however, 
will probably cause a good deal of murmuring, even among the 
faithful. It gives the effect of having been written while the 
writer was very much “on the spot”—that is, while she was seeth- 
ing with the emotions inspired by her first-hand encounter with 
the realities of the War in France, and before she had had the 
leisure to think out, or through, her reactions and establish their 
relation to her philosophy. A few memorably vivid bits reward 
our perusal, but the main part of the book leaves an impression 
on the mind of insignificance and confusion. Certainly it seems 
to be true that the best novelists have not invariably produced the 
best war books. 


“MY LITTLE BIT.” By Marie Corelli. New York: George H. 

Doran & Co. $1.75 net. 

This title is unduly unpretending, for when culled from the 
various periodicals in which they appeared before and during 
the War, and bulked together into one volume, these essays make 
quite a big “bit.” To be exact, they add three hundred and 
eighteen rather long pages to our contemporary literature of 
ejaculation—certainly not a contribution to be despised when 
one realizes the pitch of vivacious enthusiasm or resentment 
which Miss Corelli sustains almost unbrokenly throughout. The 
essays cover a wide field, ranging from the nature of war to the 
glory of Shakespeare; but whether she be lauding the sea-power 
of England or animadverting upon the Christian Church, the 
writer’s lively personality forces her to lean heavily upon the ex- 
clamation point in order to make the intensity of her emotions 
clear. Some of the essays, dealing with the work of women in 
war, the crime of hoarding, and so on, must undoubtedly have 
proved very useful at the time of their first appearance. It is a 
question, however, whether any great service has been done either 
writer or reader by this cold dishing-up of war-time fare. 
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FIELDS OF VICTORY. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

This volume, together with England’s Effort and Toward the 
Goal, make up the trilogy which Mrs. Ward has dedicated to re- 
cording England’s service in the Great War. As we should ex- 
pect from a writer of her attainments, her style and her power 
of vitalizing her material, make the book first-class reading. Un- 
doubtedly she will find dissenting voices raised against her pro- 
nouncement on “Who won the War.” It is a pity that that puer- 
ile question should continue to be agitated, and an especial dis- 
appointment to find it raised (and answered, of course) in the 
course of any writing which has the generous breadth and dis- 
tinction of Mrs. Ward’s. 


STORM IN A TEACUP. By Eden Phillpotts. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

Mr. Phillpotts has written another striking story of Devon 
and its dull, drab Protestant workers. The reader is initiated 
into all the mysteries of paper making and.is introduced to a 
number of well-drawn characters who act on impulse and are 
swayed by the most primitive passions. The tragedy of the tale 
centres around a wife who tires of her husband, and thought- 
lessly deserts the home to live with a former suitor. She finally 
realizes her mistake, although the immorality of her conduct does 
not bother her in the least. An old friend of the family succeeds 
in bringing her back to her husband—and the storm blows over. 
It is at best a most improbable and unconvincing tale, and is 
characterized by the worldly and pagan philosophy that dominates 
all the author’s novels. As a piece of character drawing the book 
is perfect, although it leaves a bad taste in the mouth. Some 
of its realistic pages are worthy of the most decadent of the 
French novelists. 


IRON CITY. By M. H. Hedges. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$1.75. 

The late Randolph Bourne, so the publisher asseverates on 
the paper wrapper of this book, considered Jron City “the finest 
first novel he had ever read, and one of the few great American 
novels.” With this amazing verdict we are decidedly not in ac- 
cord. Mr. Hedges recounts, without distinction of style, the story 
of his hero’s experiences as an instructor in a small denomina- 
tional Middle-Western college, situated in Iron City, where he is 
brought into contact with various manifestations of social and 
industrial unrest. “In the end,” the publisher’s announcement 
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dithyrambically proceeds, “he flings everything into the great ad- 
venture of the generation—a dauntless quest for some solution 
of the world’s ills, the remaking of the world’s life.” We grow 
weary of these youthful remoulders of the universe. 


THE LADY OF THE CROSSING. By Frederick Niven. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

The Lady of the Crossing, whom the hero loves at first sight, 
turns out to be a heartless girl without one redeemable trait. 
Luckily he finds this out in time, and the perfect maiden appears 
on the scene just as the woman of his dreams marries the de- 
tested rival. The story is rather a commonplace story of life in 
a boom town of Western Canada. It may be founded on 
facts, as the author hints, but they are most trivial and 
uninteresting. 


KNOWLEDGE of the Psalms and thoughtful consideration 

of their exceeding spiritual treasures is one of the great 
blessings, as well as one of the most fruitful exercises of the Chris- 
tian soul. The Rev. Ronald A. Knox has just given us, through 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York ($1.25 net), a small volume 
of instructive, practical meditations on a number of the Psalms, 
and we earnestly wish for it a wide circulation. 

The arrangement is according to a plan that proceeds from 
the lower to the higher levels of the spiritual life. The leading 
idea of each Psalm is taken, and upon this are offered enlighten- 
ing suggestions that stimulate both thought and action. The 
text is printed on one page: the meditation on the opposite. The 
Douay Version is used throughout. But Dr. Knox’s small vol- 
ume is but another evidence that the present Douay text should, 
at least in a few instances, be clarified and simplified. The reader 
will wish that an index were added to enable him to find, at once, 
a particular psalm. 


OST WITH LIEUTENANT PIKE, by Edward L. Sabin (Phila- 

delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.), is an addition to The Trail Blazer 
Series, and, as its name indicates, is concerned with the great 
peak which bears Lieutenant Pike’s name. The volume contains 
adventure a plenty to satisfy the most exacting, and many lessons 
in the endurance and self-control so absolutely necessary for the 
formation of a hero. The Lieutenant himself is a fine type of a 
soldier, and the lad who has been adopted by the Pawnees is the 
hero, who makes abundantly clear his appreciation of the honor 
of being “lost with Lieutenant Pike.” 
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RIESTS and seminarians who have advanced to the higher 
r courses in moral theology will find of special benefit The 
Epitome of Moral Theology, by Dr. Carlo Telch, published by 
Frederick Pustet & Co., New York, price $1.50. The volume is 
handy in size, covers in a summarized way the entire range of 
moral theology and has a very satisfying index. Much of it is 
taken from the well-known work of Father Noldin, S.J. The little 
work is up-to-date, well printed, and well bound. 


HE sketch of Mother Anne of Jesus, of the Congregation of 
the Servants of the Most Blessed Sacrament, published by The 
Sentinel Press, 185 E. 76th Street, New York City, (55 cents) tells 
the story of a hidden but fruitful life. Anna Marie Pineau, born 
in 1854, devoted her days to the adoration of Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament. She joined the Congregation when it was still in its 
early years and spent her life in its beautiful work till 1911, when 
the Master called her home. Externally her life was uneventful, 
but the riches of her harvest, none may reckon save the Lord, at 
Whose feet her days were passed, in Whose service her lamp 
burned unfailingly, to win light for souls seated in darkness and 
in the shadow of death. 


WORLD OF WINDOWS, Charles Hanson Towne’s new col- 

lection of poems (New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net), 
is described by the publisher as “every day life through a poet’s 
eyes.” But it is precisely the property of the poet’s eyes that 
every day life takes on distincton and poignancy while passing 
through them. Much of the life here described is shaken by the 
winds of the Great War. To its interpretation the poet brings 
warm sympathy, a scholarly and experienced facility of expres- 
sion, and that eternal rightness of vision which one has learned 
to associate with his name. 


OT the least of the many evils incident to the War is the high 

cost of books. Popular series at popular prices have become 
unpopular series by reason of their unpopular prices. But books 
are still sold, and will continue to be. The Jnternational Pocket 
Library (Boston: The Four Seas Co. 25 cents each) has entered 
the field with the challenge of low prices, a challenge which is 
bound to attract attention. The plan of the new venture calls 
for modern classics rather than the veterans, and a glance at the 
books in their heavy, waterproof paper covers shows how modern 
they are. Many people will surely believe many of them to be 
classics as well. It is certainly an interesting array of authors 
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and titles which the initial offering presents. Guy de Maupassant, 
almost an ancient now, is on the list with a selection of tales; as 
are Kipling and Hardy and Poe. A. E. Housman’s A Shropshire 
Lad rubs elbows with Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest; 
there are five tales from the Russian; there is a collection of five 
stories by the now well-known Ibafiez; three short tales by the 
less well-known John Trevens; and the present list is complete 
with the Gitanjali of Tagore. While there is bound to be a dif- 
ference in taste in the matter of selecting a series of this kind, 
the idea of publishing low-priced paper-covered volumes is a good 
one, and the second offering will be awaited with interest. 


cf POEMS, by Francis X. Doyle, S.J., we have collected, in a little 
volume, many short lyrics, meditative or religious in tone, some 
of which have appeared in Extension, Ave Maria and other Cath- 
olic periodicals. Father Doyle modestly styles himself a “weaver 
of words,” but he does not forget that even simple words may 
bear “God’s gold” about with them. (Philadelphia: Peter 
Reilly. $1.00.) 


OBERT BURNS, by Edward Winslow Gilliam (Boston: The 
Cornhill Co. $1.25) is a four-act play, more painstaking than 
dramatic in quality, covering the life of the Scottish poet from his 
peasant youth, through the dissension raised by his work in the 
“Auld” and “New” Light Kirks, up to the moment of his trium- 
phant social début at the Duchess of Gordon’s home in Edinburgh. 


MONG the pamphlets of the Catholic Truth Society of special 
interest are The Will to Believe, by B. Gavan Duffy, S.J., an 
admirable exposition of the right attitude toward truth in a very 
readable up-to-date story form; Religion, by Rev. R. Traill, which 
builds up simply and clearly the scheme of religion as revealed 
and understood by the Catholic Church. Two stories of conver- 
sions printed for the Catholic Guild of Israel: The Conversion of 
Jules Lewel and The Conversion of Isadore Goschler, two Jewish 
students at the University of Strasbourg, are remarkable chapters 
in the story, ever old yet ever new, of the wonderful workings 
of Divine grace. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


From the Libraire Gabriel Beauchesne: 

Le Dieu Vivant. La Révélation de la Sainte Trinité dans le Nouveau 
Testament, by Jules Lebreton. After having treated the Origines du 
dogme de la Trinité in a large work well known to theologians, M. 
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Lebreton has now taken up the same subject briefly in a volume in- 
tended for all believers. 

Leaving aside the study of the Hellenic and Jewish milieus, and 
the discussion of real or supposed antecedents of the Christian dogma, 
he clings solely to the doctrine of the New Testament; he explains 
it according to an entirely different plan from that followed in the 
earlier work, and eliminates all technical discussions which, although 
indispensable for the theologian, are a burden for the ordinary reader. 

Every Christian who wishes to nourish his faith will find interest- 
ing matter in this book; he will learn to know better the mystery 
he believes, to cling to it more closely, to desire more sealer tied to 
contemplate it in heaven. 

Le Gouvernment de l’Eglise, by Gustave Neyron, S.J. The ai 
ters composing this volume appeared, at somewhat rare intervals, in 
the Etudes; hence they lack continuity, but, at least, they turn about 
one central idea—the Government of the Church—the excellence of 
which the author shows by considering its different aspects. He writes 
to defend the Church, and as he defends it with arguments borrowed 
from reason, rather than from revelation, he performs to a certain 
extent the work of an apologist. His views are very conservative, and 
many will not agree with him on all points, although the work, as a 
whole, is highly commendable. The author is especially fortunate in 
the chapter on the centralization of the power of the Church. 

Two appendices, one on the Vatican Council, and the other on 
Tolerance, serve to complete the ideas explained in the es on 
the Church and the government of thought. 


From Pierre Téqui: 


Consignes Catholiques (Sociales, Pédagogiques, Patriotiques), 
by Monseigneur Tissier. With this volume of Consignes Catholiques the 
Bishop of Chalons closes his pastoral teaching of War time. It is made 
up of allocutions, letters and discourses delivered before audiences of 
every description: peasants, laboring men, soldiers, school teachers, 
and priests. While its contents are interesting chiefly to French Cath- 
olics, the pastoral: “Sur les pas du Maitre” might be read with profit 
by anyone. 

The Librarie Bloud et Gay presents, in brochure, the Discours de 
Reception of Monseigneur Baudrillart delivered before the French 
Academy and the Réponse of M. Marcel Prévost, the Director of the 
Academy. The former gives an intimate picture of M. de Mun; Mon- 
seigneur Baudrillart’s predecessor. M. de Mun’s high-minded and pro- 
gressive efforts for industrial organization and the awakening of social 
conscience were potent in averting Socialism in France, and hence 
of interest to American Catholics in this time of reconstruction. Also 
M. Prévost’s summary of the past relations of Church and State in 
France and his earnest and hopeful prognosis of future relations. 

















Recent Events. 


The successes of the Bolshevists continued 


Russia. during the past month. They succeeded in — 


sweeping their adversaries back on three 
fronts to the south and east. These successes constitute the most 
decisive turn in the Russian situation since Lenine and Trotzky 
came into power. 

In Siberia the Soviet armies have advanced over six hundred 
miles west of Kolchak’s capital, Irkutsk. In Turkestan they have 
taken Bokhara, seat of the most powerful of Tartar emirs, situated 
only two hundred miles from the Afghan frontier. They have 
made important gains on the Caspian coast, where their advance 
is menacing Persia. In Southeastern Russia they inflicted what 
scems a telling defeat on the volunteer army of Denikin, captured 
Novo Cherask, capital of the Don Cossacks, and a line of other 
cities on the Sea of Azov. As a partial offset to Bolshevist vic- 
tories in the east, southeast and south, the combined Lettish and 
Polish armies have dislodged the Bolshevists in the northwest 
from the important river fortress of Dvinsk, thereby establishing 
the superiority of the anti-Soviet forces in the Baltic region. 

Dispatches received in the Allied countries admit the fatal 
character of the blows inflicted by the Bolshevists on Kolchak 
and Denikin. The former is variously reported as having been 
captured by the Bolshevists and as having been deposed and 
made prisoner by Col. Victor Pepaliaeff, the new premier of the 
All-Russian Government. Whatever his individual fate, it seems 
certain that his army has been decisively beaten and is now prac- 
tically out of the field. In less than two months the Bolshevists 
have swept from the frontier of European Russia eastward along 
the Siberian Railway, captured Omsk, the original seat of the Kol- 
chak Government, and advanced beyond Irkutsk, whither Kol- 
chak’s headquarters had been removed. The precarious situa- 
tion of the latter was turned into disaster, particularly through 
the failure of the Czecho-Slovak troops, who had originally helped 
him to secure power, and the revolt of Social Revolutionaries 
(formerly the adherents of Kerensky) in Vladivostok, Irkutsk and 
other towns. Thus the hope that Kolchak would be able to make 
a stand at Lake Baikal was shattered, and the rescue of Trans- 
vaikalia and the Pacific provinces of Asiatic Russia would now 
seem to devolve entirely on the Japanese. 

Whereas the weakness of Kolchak’s position was apparent 
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ever since last August and his elimination reckoned with, the 
hopes of anti-Bolshevist Russia were built upon the strength of 
General Denikin’s volunteer army, holding Southeastern Russia 
and supported by substantial shipments of tanks, munitions, and 
other war material from the British. At the time of the evacua- 
tion of Omsk last November, Denikin was making gains against 
the Bolshevists in the Ukraine. His position was undermined, 
however, by desertions, and chiefly by disorders and banditry 
prevailing in his rear, and rendering his disproportionately long 
lines of communication nearly untenable. In the last month, 
Kief, the capital of the Ukraine, was reconquered by the Bolshe- 
vists; Rostov-on-Don, formerly Denikin’s seat, was taken also, 
and the fall of Novo Cherask, Berdiansk, Mariaupol and Taganrog 
followed. According to unconfirmed reports Denikin himself has 
been ousted by a coup of his followers. His successor in supreme 
command is variously reported as the Cossack General Romanov- 
sky and General Wrangel, but this report has been denied. 

As against the Bolshevist conquests in the east and south, 
some solace is offered by the apparent consolidation of the anti- 
Bolshevist Western front. The capture of Dvinsk by the Poles 
and Letts now establishes a line running from Courland to the 
Western Ukraine, where the Poles possess the railway line, in ap- 
parent agreement with the Ukrainian directorate. 

The situation thus created has a bearing reaching far beyond 
the immediate fortunes of the opposing parties in the Russian 
civil war. It indicates a general change in Bolshevist strategy, 
both political and military. Briefly, the events of the last month 
signify that the Bolshevists have abandoned the hope of settling 
accounts with their enemies in the west, and are concentrating 
all their efforts and energies in establishing their power in the 
east, with a southward sweep through Afghanistan and an in- 
vasion of India as a possible ultimate goal. 

The Bolshevists seem to have adopted the German plan of 
trying to smash their most powerful enemy, Great Britain, by a 
blow directed against India. This design has been evidenced for 
some time by their negotiations conducted with the Emir of Af- 
ghanistan, an implacable enemy of England, and their campaign 
among the tribes of Turkestan and in Persia. The conquest of 
Bokhara, only two hundred miles from the Afghan frontier, would 
indicate the ripening of the Bolshevist plans in this direction. 

Politically the result of the month’s disasters has been to 
necessitate a new orientation in the Russian policy of the Allies, 
and within the next month definite steps towards at least a partial 
rapproachement with the Soviet Government may be expected. 
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The most stubborn opponent of any plan for negotiations or truce 
with the Bolshevists has been France, and more particularly 
Clémenceau, who was holding out for the total defeat of the Bol- 
shevists and the reconstitution, if possible, of Russia on the All- 
Russian plan of Kolchak. The reason for this policy was the 
large number of Russian bonds and other investments held in 
France, and the repudiation of former governmental obligations 
by the Soviet Government. Great Britain, on the other hand, has 
always tended toward a more conciliatory policy. Now that Clé- 
menceau has been eliminated from the direction of affairs by his 
recent defeat for the French Presidency and by his retirement 
from the Premiership, and also because of the collapse of the 
Kolchak and Denikin offensives, the indications are strong that 
English views will prevail, and that there will soon be a more or 
less complete change of attitude towards the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment and at least a partial lifting of the Russian blockade. 
Beyond the Polish-Lett success against the Bolshevists re- 
ferred to above, there has been no great change in the Baltic 
situation. The armistice between the Esthonian and Russian 
Soviet Governments still continues, and negotiations preliminary 
to peace are expected soon to reach a successful conclusion. Re- 
cently, however, Esthonia sent representatives to Helsingfors, 
Finland, to join in a conference with Letvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Finland, which is expected to have an important effect on the 
Rumanian situation. The principal aim of the conference is to 
discuss organization by all five states of a defensive alliance 
against Soviet Russia, and a second defensive alliance against 
Germany. It appears, however, that Finland will not be a party 
to the second project, believing that, owing to her geographical 
position, she has nothing to fear from German encroachment in 
the Baltic. Moreover, it is declared, Finland feels such gratitude 
toward Germany for aid given in the spring of 1916 in saving 
Finland from the “Red” Terror, that she could not join in a 
movement which might be regarded by Germany as hostile. 
Withdrawal at an early date of the American Expeditionary 
forces from Siberia has been definitely determined on by the United 
States Government, and official notification of this fact has been 
communicated to the Japanese Government. The American forces 
were sent into Siberia for the stated purpose of aiding the Czech 
forces to make their safe exit out of Siberia, at a time when the 
Bolshevists were trying to impede their progress eastward more 
than a year ago, and secondly to assist in keeping open the Trans- 
Siberian railroad and to protect certain supplies. The situation 
has reached a point where, with the repatriation of the Czechs 
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and the withdrawal of the Stevens Siberian Railway Commission, 
the purpose for which the expedition was sent into Siberia will 
have been fulfilled. There are approximately 9,000 American 
regulars in Siberia, all the drafted men having been replaced. 


The two outstanding features of the 

France. month’s news in France have been the de- 

feat of Clémenceau for the Presidency, and 

the final ratification of the Peace Treaty with Germany, to- 

gether with the setting up of the League of Nations and various 
other business consequent on the ratification of the Treaty. 

Premier Clémenceau, who only a few days before the elec- 
tion of the President on January 17th declared his candidacy, 
and had been considered as an easy victor for that office, was 
defeated by Paul Deschanel, President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The presidential electors in France consist of the three 
hundred Senators and six hundred and twenty-four Deputies, 
who were elected in December, independently of any presidential 
issue. It appears that Deschanel had the support of the Left, 
including not only the conservative Socialists, but the radicals 
as well, with whom Clémenceau was extremely unpopular. From 
this it must not be inferred that Deschanel is a radical, or that 
he leans that way, but merely that the radicals were willing to 
do almost anything to defeat Clémenceau. Deschanel received 
support also from the left wing of the Centre, the Centre being 
composed of the Bloc National which controls both the Chamber 
and the Senate. Deschanel’s candidacy had the backing of former 
Premier Briand, Edouard Herriot, the new President of the Radi- 
cal party, and André Lefevre, Vice-President of the Chamber. 

The World War ended formally on January 10th, when rep- 
resentatives of the Powers which had approved the Versailles 
Treaty deposited their certificates of ratification and signed the 
proces-verbal which put the Treaty into effect. The signatories 
were the fourteen Allied and Associated Powers on the one hand 
and Germany on the other. 

After the documents were signed, a letter from the Supreme 
Council was handed to the German representative, Baron Kurt 
von Lersner, promising that the Allies would reduce from 400,000 
to 275,000 tons their demand for maritime equipment to pay for 
the Scapa Flow sinking. This was in reply to the German con- 
tention, that the enforcement of the Allies’ original demand would 
have vitally affected Germany’s economic interests. 

The United States took no part in the ceremony, and is at 
present the only nation in a state of war with Germany. For- 
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mal notice has been served on Germany by the American State 
Department that conditions of the armistice still govern rela- 
tions between the United States and Germany. 

In answer to the call of President Wilson, the first meeting of 
the League of Nations opened in Paris on January 16th. Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Japan, Spain, Belgium and Brazil are the 
nations comprising the Supreme Council of the League. Léon 
Bourgeois, representative of France, presided at the first session. 
The general opinion of the European Press seems to be that the 
League will be a failure without the active codperation of America. 

One of the most significant things that has happened since 
the signing of the German Treaty is the continuance of the high 
command of Marshal Foch. The functions of Marshal Foch as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies automatically lapsed 
when the Peace Treaty went into effect, but immediately after- 
ward the French, British, and Italian Governments—with which 
Belgium will probably be associated—decided to continue the 
Military Council of Versailles, with Marshal Foch as President, 
and to extend his sphere of activity. The Military Council will 
be concerned not only with the general application of the Treaty, 
but with questions of general interest, such as the menace of a 
Red Crusade from Bolshevist Russia, and though its powers at 
present are purely consultative, French observers see in it “the 
embryo of an inter-allied military organization about which may 
be formed a solid alliance of France, England, Belgium, and 
Italy as a beginning.” 


After a month of agitation over Fiume, lat- 

Italy. est advices indicate that the prospect for 

an agreement on the Adriatic question has 

been accepted by Italy. The agreement, which was the result of 

deliberations by Lloyd George and Clémenceau with the Italian 

Premier Nitti, has been handed also to the Jugo-Slavs, who have 
forwarded the text of the accord to Belgrade. : 

It is understood that this plan will make a free city of Fiume, 
placing it on much the same footing as Danzig, under the control 
of the League of Nations, and will give to the Jugo-Slavs a strip 
running between Fiume and Trieste, the latter of which will be 
Italian. It is understood further that it provides for the division 
of Adriatic islands between Italy and Jugo-Slavia. In return for 
concessions Italy would get a mandate over Albania. Minor geo- 
graphical adjustments are now in progress, and in addition the 
Premiers are hearing the claims of the Greeks, who now desire to 
get some share in the Adriatic division. 
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The settlement is understood to represent the limit of Italian 
concessions, and Premier Nitti places the responsibility for fur- 
ther difficulties on the Jugo-Slavs, who, at present, have the plan 
under consideration. Certain sections of Italian opinion believe 
that acceptance of the plan will mean the fall of the Nitti Govern- 
ment, but it is held, nevertheless, that Italy will have to agree to 
any settlement reached at this time. One interesting feature 
stands out, and that is, if Italy does not get Fiume—and it 
seems certain now that she will not—the French project of an 
alliance of England, France and Italy will have to fight its way 
in the Italian Parliament. 

This invitation to Italy to participate in the Peace Alliance 
with Great Britain and France suggests not only the conclusion of 
reciprocal military and naval agreements between the three coun- 
tries in the event of armed aggression, but also a definite re- 
shaping of Italian policy on lines affecting the common interest 
of the three great Western powers. The acceptance of such a 
proposal would involve also a formal pledge from Italy that she 
will persevere steadfastly in her after-war political tendencies by 
more effective codperation in the solution of national questions, 
colonial problems and economic difficulties. 

Meanwhile d’Annunzio after his agreement last month with 
the Italian Government for withdrawal from Fiume, and the re- 
placement of his troops by Italian regulars, has announced that 
he would resist any efforts that might be made to expel him from 
Fiume. Two plebiscites have already been held in the city, but 
these have been declared unsatisfactory by d’Annunzio, and a 
new plebiscite ordered by him to determine the future status 
of the city. The National Council of Fiume has reversed its 
previous decision to accept the Government’s proposal, and has 
voted to support d’Annunzio, who says he has come to the con- 
clusion that the guarantees offered by the Government were in- 
sufficient to warrant his leaving. The general opinion of the Press 
and the Government, however, is that d’Annunzio has ceased to 
be an important factor in the problem and that, in the event of 
the acceptance of the new plan by Jugo-Slavia, he will be removed 
without much difficulty and without serious disturbance to Italian 
popular feeling. 

Despite labor disorders and the recent success of the Socialists 
at the elections, close observers are of opinion that Italy affords 
a poor ground for Bolshevism, and it is said that the chance of 
a revolution in Rome is less than in any other great capital. 
The success of the Italian loan is taken as one indication of the 
failure of revolutionary sentiments to take deep hold of the people. 
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The subscriptions at the end of the first week passed the 8,000,- 
000,000 lire mark, and it is believed the total will exceed 15,000,- 
000,000 lire, the amount set as the goal. That the Italian work- 
ing people are animated by the spirit of thrift, is further shown by 
the fact that 13,000,000 lire has been deposited in postal savings 
banks and small popular banking institutions. 

Premier Nitti at present is the nation’s big man and enjoys 
the same advantage as Lloyd George in England—there is no one 
in sight to succeed him. His chief concern is to put Italy in train 
for economic and industrial revival and development, and he 
believes that, within a short period, interest in war questions 
will give place to a keen spirit of business enterprise and that 
Italy will experience great industrial activity. He has somewhat 
placated the Socialists by consenting to the abolition of the oath 
of allegiance to the King, and has promised to present a bill by 
which the King will be deprived of the right to declare war, re- 
serving it exclusively to the Italian Parliament. This means a 
radical change in the Italian Constitution. The Premier added 
that not only the declaration of war, but the conclusion of treaties, 
must be submitted to Parliament. 


Of all the suffering European countries 

Austria. Austria, and more particularly Vienna, 

seems to be in the worst material plight, 

and conditions there during the last several months have grown 

steadily more desperate, till, at last accounts, the people were 

literally on the verge of starvation. The following has been 
given as an authentic picture of the situation: 

For a year the 2,250,000 population of Vienna has been ex- 
isting on a dole of bread a day. One hundred grams of bread 
and seven grams of fat have been the daily ration. Theoretically 
every person was allowed one hundred grams of meat every 
three weeks, but, in nine cases out of ten, it was impossible for 
the people to get it for their coupons. Of late conditions have 
become even worse, so that the population has undergone a re- 
duced ration which allotted each week 1,027 grams (about two 
pounds) of bread and one hundred and twenty-five grams (one- 
fourth of a pound) of cooking flour to hard workers, and five 
. hundred and eighty-seven grams (a little over one pound) of 
bread and one hundred and twenty-five grams of cooking flour 
to other people. The fuel ration has been eighteen pounds of 
coal a.week per family, but the supply has fallen so low that 
only a small percentage of the population has been able to ob- 
fain its share. The people have stripped Vienna, and every other 

Vou. cx. 45 
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large city in the country, of every combustible article—sign- 
boards, park benches, fences, everything that will burn. Daily 
there is a huge exodus of miserable, pinched creatures, young 
and old, men and women, armed with hatchets, axes, and saws, 
who pour out of Vienna and swarm over the countryside, 
cutting down trees for firewood. They will walk ten to twenty 
miles, then carry back all the fuel they can bear. They have cut 
down thousands of fruit trees, and shade trees which line the 
great highways. The starving population has long ago consumed 
all animals in the country. The people have eaten their pets— 
dogs, cats, even canary birds and gold fish. They hunt rats and 
eat them, and horse meat is a luxury which few can afford. 

Children are dying of hunger and cold. The infant mor- 
tality rate in Vienna is sixty per cent, and eighty-five per cent of 
those between nine months and three years of age are suffering 
with rickets. The majority of women in childbed die, while 
amorg those who survive, the loss of weight is serious, result- 
ing in diminution of the nursing capacity. It is affirmed that sta- 
tistics show that in Vienna alone there were 150,000 deaths from 
starvation in 1919. 

As a result of Chancellor Renner’s pleas for relief before 
the Supreme Council, the Allies in the middle of December 
decided to go to the aid of the starving people. They agreed to 
the delivery of 30,000 tons of grain from Trieste, the granting 
of a credit to Jugo-Slavia to send a further quantity of grain to 
Austria, and permission to Austria to continue negotiations with 
Holland for a loan of thirty million guilders, for which the Aus- 
trian tobacco monopoly is to be set free from the general pledge 
of Austrian assets to the Reparations Committee. Later reports 
are to the effect that of the 30,000 tons of food at Trieste, only 
16,000 had so far been made available, due to transportation 
difficulties, and it was said that at the present rate of consumption, 
Austria would be able to feed her people only to the end of Jan- 
uary on half rations. After that, if nothing is done meantime, 
it was declared the nation would face absolute starvation. Among 
other relief measures, Italy recently received at Trieste one 
thousand Viennese children, to be assigned to Trieste families 
for care and possible adoption. 

Of course the industrial and economic life of the nation 
has come to similar desperate straits. The lack of coal is as bad 
as the food shortage and has stopped nearly all manufacturing. 
Austria is buying wherever it can, but is manufacturing noth- 
ing. As a result its currency has continuously fallen, and the 
banks are imposing further and further difficulties in the way 
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of such trade as is still possible. Paper notes still circulate in 
the country but at steadily decreasing values, the Austrian crown 
now being worth about one-thirtieth of its normal value. 


Of course the most important German 

Germany. event in the past month was the final rati- 

fication of the Peace Treaty at Paris the 

middle of January, but nothing particular occurred to mark the 

occasion in Germany itself. The press comments were bitter or 

gloomy, but the general opinion seems to be that Germany must 

make a combined and determined effort to carry out the terms 

of the Peace Treaty, no matter how severe they may be, and that 

if only the Government can establish internal order, the country 
will be able to bear the economic conditions imposed. 

Serious disturbances occured in Berlin on January 13th when 
a mob of communists and radicals endeavored to storm the Reich- 
stag buildings on the occasion of the second reading in the Upper 
House of an act creating factory councils. The police at first 
tried to hold off the rush, but shots were fired by the mob and 
finally the guards were compelled to retaliate. In the ensuing 
struggle forty-two persons were killed and one hundred and five 
wounded. 

The original cause of the riot was the dissatisfaction of the 
Independent Socialists over the failure of the Government to pro- 
vide a method for the establishment of the workmen’s councils 
called for by the Constitution, but the immediate cause was in- 
dignation at the attitude of the Government towards strikers. 
This resulted in the organization of the demonstration in front 
of the Reichstag building. The violence that followed, however, 
is declared to have been due to Communist agents, who took ad- 
vantage of the assemblage and worked on mob psychology to 
start the riot. The firm conduct of the Government has appar- 
ently checked the spread of disorder. 

The beginning of the new year was signalized by strikes and 
lockouts, chiefly among railway and telegraph employees. The 
Independent Socialists and Communists are charged with respon- 
sibility for the strikes, which, while they are ostensibly economic 
measures are, in reality, it is declared, political measures to ac- 
complish the introduction of an industrial system on the Com- 
munist plan. There are also other causes at work, notably the 
unparalleled rise in the prices of all foodstuffs and other com- 
modities in consequence of the continued depreciation of the 
mark. The United States War Department has fixed its official 
rate of exchange for all army accounting purposes, for January, 
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at two cents. Moreover, the lack of raw materials and coal has 
compelled many factories to close against the will of their own- 
ers, though there are plenty of orders to fill. 

Evacuation of the first zone of the Province of Schleswig has 
been started by Germany, as required by the Peace Treaty, pre- 
liminary to the plebiscite there to determine whether the province 
shall be reunited with Denmark. The International Schleswig 
Commission, which left for its headquarters at Flensburg on Jan- 
uary 18th, has appointed prefects to administer the five adminis- 
trative districts in the first zone. 

Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan are reopening their 
diplomatic relations with Germany as a result of the exchange of 
ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles and the restoration of 
peace between them and Germany. The United States is not re- 
opening diplomatic relations at this time, and will not be able 
to do so until after a formal peace has been concluded with Ger- 
many. Secretary Lansing, however, has announced the appoint- 
ment of an American Commissioner at Berlin. 


Since Hungary was last treated of in these 
Hungary. notes, a new Hungarian Cabinet has been 
formed with representatives of all political 
parties. The Christian Socialist, Karl Huszar, is Premier, while 
his predecessor, Freidrich, to whose government the Allies ob- 
jected, has been given the post of War Secretary. As a result 
of this change, the Supreme Council on January 15th finally re- 
ceived Count Albert Apponyi, head of the Hungarian delegation, 
and presented to him the Hungarian Peace Treaty, which has 
been ready for months, but has been held in abeyance because of 
the lack of a government at Budapest in which the Allies had. 
confidence. Hungary is accorded fifteen days to consider the 
Treaty and send its reply to Paris. 

The Treaty provides that Hungary shall formally waive claim 
to Fiume and all the former Austro-Hungarian territories awarded 
to Italy, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia. Hungary 
must adhere to the clauses of the Treaty with Austria, signed 
at St. Germain, concerning national minorities. Under the terms 
of the Treaty the Hungarian army must not exceed 35,000 men, 
with guns of not more than ten centimetre calibre. Hungary is 
to assume a proportional share of the Austrian debt. 

Most of the remaining clauses of the Treaty are similar to 
those of the Treaty of St. Germain. A special economic clause 
provides that an arrangement shall be made for the exchange of 
foodstuffs, raw materials and manufactured goods between Aus- 
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tria and Hungary. By the provision of this clause Hungary 
undertakes not to restrict the export of foodstuffs to Austria, 
and insures to Austrian purchasers terms as favorable as those 
given to the Hungarians. 

A great contrast exists between the formerly united coun- 
tries, the social-democratic Austria and the strongly monarchist 
Hungary, and particularly between the capitals, Vienna and Buda- 
pest. In Vienna the Government stands more through the gen- 
eral apathy of the country than through vigorous measures of 
its own, but in Budapest the reaction from Bolshevism and the 
departure of the Rumanians have induced a strongly national, 
even a chauvinistic temper among the people. Large sections 
of people, including even business men, speak freely of the in- 
evitable revanche against the Rumanians and of certitude that 
the Slovaks will soon come back automatically to Hungary. It 
was for this reason that, among the conditions of recognition 
of the Huszar government, Sir George Clerk, the Allies’ repre- 
sentative, stipulated that the Hungarians were to abstain from 
making any attack upon their neighbors, and were to respect the 
provisional boundaries of the country, pending the final delimita- 
tion by the Peace Conference. 

An indication of the reaction from Bolshevism is the re- 
peated demand on Austria for the extradition of Bela Kun, the 
former Communist dictator of Hungary, whom the Austrian 
Chancellor so far refuses to give up, his reason being that the 
removal of Bela Kun from Austria would be the signal for the 
wholesale murder of Austrians in Soviet Russia. It is said that 
nearly ninety-five per cent of the Hungarian people would vote 
for the return of a monarchy, a plan to which no objection is 
anticipated from the Allies, with the possible exception of Italy, 
but it is still uncertain who will become king. 

In Budapest the food conditions seem to be better than in 
Vienna, though reports are conflicting as to the actual difference. 
The poor do not get a regular supply of bread and sugar, and 
potatoes are practically unobtainable, but there is a sufficiency 
of vegetables and other farm products, and meatless days are 
unknown. 


January 19th. 














With Our Readers. 


INCE the ending of the War we have on more than one occa- 
S sion referred in these paragraphs to articles in different periodi- 
cals on the relation between religious belief and military service. 
“The Christian Under Fire,” “The Religion of the Trenches,” “The 
Failure of Christianity” are sample titles of such articles. The 
uniform trend of them was one of doubt, of questioning, and 
even of pessimism. “The Failure of the Churches” might be an 
appropriate title for a volume that would gather them together. 
This failure of the churches was almost synonymous with the 
failure of Christianity itself, for according to such onlookers and 
critics, men in the service, brought face to face with reality, saw 
the emptiness not only of the preaching “back home,” but of all 
and everything resembling Christian dogma and definite belief 
about Christ and His teachings. Their new experience, in the 
judgment of these critics, had made the men not only more care- 
less about, but also indifferent to religion. It is perhaps needless 
to state that all of these criticisms mentioned were from Protes- 
tant sources. Indeed they furnished a very strong indictment 
of the Protestant churches from the pen of their own members, 
and a true indictment, since the observers and critics were evi- 
dently sincere and spoke from what they had seen or heard. 
Confirming such criticism there has now appeared the Gen- 
eral Report made by the chaplains of the British Army and en- 
titled, The Army and Religion, which gives no comforting or 
hopeful view concerning the influence on the non-Catholic sol- 
dier of his religious belief. 
+ * * * 
4 ape report did not include any account concerning the Catholic 
soldiers. Father Plater has just edited and issued a volume 
which fills the gap. It is entitled, Catholic Soldiers by Sixty 
Chaplains and Many Others. Its inquiry is concerned almost 
entirely with the Catholic soldiers in the service of Great Britain, 
Ireland, Australia, New Zealand and Canada. Definite questions, 
so framed as to bring out information on the particular effect of 
his religious belief on the man in service, were sent out by Father 
Plater. Sixty chaplains and a number of officers answered. 
Thousands of letters, written by Catholic soldiers, containing 
evidence to the point have also been used in the compilation. 
The very wording of the questions shows a spirit and an outlook 
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different from the non-Catholic criticism on the soldiers’ religion 
which has appeared in the magazines. 
* * * * 

ELIGION here is something real. The horror of battle makes 
R it more real. Religion is a power that draws the soul to God. 
There in the crowded battle-front or in the lonely watch, religion 
brings a man nearer to God. Religion elevates and sustains 
standards. It helps us resist and conquer the strong lustful ap- 
peal of the flesh; it gives the sinner hope; it sustains even the 
hero; it comforts the wounded; it throws the light of heaven on 
this otherwise darkened world. It is real: a living force, all but 
tangible. It is not a vain aspiration: a sentiment and an emo- 
tion that begin and end with desire, and have no sure eternal 
foundation. It is as evident as the hills and as impregnable; 
it is as certain as the sun and equally illuminating. It is as 
nourishing as food, and as refreshing as drink, and more necessary 
than either. It shows the hand of death parting the curtains of 
heaven, and makes direct the now obscured vision of God. 

* # + * 
UT this, it will be said, is religion as it ought to be: such a 
power in the world all men’s souls would yearn to possess. 
If anyone will read this book by Father Plater, he will see this 
religion consistently illustrated in the standards, the failures, the 
penance, the self-discipline, the heroism of men. There is no 
question here of mere speculation nor of anxious worrying about 
Christ and His truth. Conviction: certainty and peace attain- 
able are reéchoed here in the answers to the questions of how 
the Catholic Faith influenced these men. 
* * - * 
O the question has the War created any difficulty for the men’s 
faith, the full answer is, “Not one clear case appears in 
all the reports and letters in which a Catholic soldier has been 
unsettled in his belief in God by the War.” Indeed, a chaplain 
who saw four years of service at more than one point states: 
“On the whole the War has probably increased the faith . . . of 
the average Catholic soldier. It has deepened his perception of 
the spiritual, the immortal, and the eternal.” Another, of three 
years’ service, says of the Catholic soldier: “His faith becomes 
a philosophical necessity to him, and he gets deep insight into 
it from his own experience. And another of two years’ expe- 
rience, whose testimony is supported directly by eight other 
chaplains, writes: “Actual warfare increases the faith of Cath- 
olics. They are pleased to manifest it. They will go to con- 
fession in trenches and open places.” 
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In some letters there are illuminating sentences telling elo- 
quently of the grandeur of the writer’s faith: “I am the only Cath- 
olic boy in this hut. When I go to early Communion, I have to 
listen to sneers, but I don’t mind if I can only love God, and make 
myself humble to Him.” And another, a private, writes: “I 
should say one’s faith is deepened, and the sense of the presence 
and the nearness of God increased. When in danger I often had 
the feeling that the Holy Family were walking a few yards ahead 
of me, and any minute I might find myself in their presence.” 

* * * * 

HEIR faith was a thing alive: they were the brothers of Christ: 
the sons of the eternal Father. “ ‘God’s will,’ is the clear 
settler of all their ‘fates’ in the minds of our Catholic men. It 
comes out again and again in their letters home, in talking over 
the prospects of going over the top, in speaking of their com- 
rades who were killed and in every other way. Their attitude is 
in sharp contrast with the impersonal fatalism of so many non- 
Catholics to whom the question of their own or their comrades’ 
deaths is just as insistent when living under shell fire.” This 

from a chaplain who had served for five years. 

Nor did the Catholic soldier manifest any superstitious de- 
pendence on medals, rosaries or other articles of devotion. The 
chaplain last quoted testifies: “It (the article) did not give him 
an assurance that he was safe from shells: but it was for him a 
continued, unconscious prayer for safety: and if he was to ‘be 
taken’ (not ‘go West’) he was comforted to think that his soul 
would leave a body that bore on it the badge of the Sacred Heart 
and Our Lady’s medal and scapular.” 

* * * * 
HE training of the Catholic school bears its fruit in the testi- 
mony furnished by this book. The majority of these Catholic 
soldiers, drawn from every walk of life, were “fairly well in- 
structed in their religion.” A chaplain who had served four years 
writes: “The greatest consolation I have had is to find our men 
so well instructed in their religion. They generally know all the 
essentials, how to hear Mass, go to the Sacraments, pray, etc.; 
and I take this to be a great tribute to our Catholic schools, and 
a reward for our labor and sacrifices in erecting, maintaining 
and defending them.” 

Of course this encouraging picture has its dark shadows, but 
it has its high lights. “One Manchester lad spent an hour at a 
barn chapel every night and received Holy Communion. He 


used to come two miles to get there.” 
* * * * 
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ITH regard to moral falls, the majority of chaplains, judging 

from the years of service with the troops, state that they do 
not believe that such falls were more frequent in military than in 
civil life. Almost all testify to the fact that when such falls did 
occur, they were followed quickly by repentance and that contin- 
ued falls were the rare exception. In this chapter an officer con- 
tributes a paragraph which is singularly important in view of 
the various pleas, other than religious, used by many and es- 
teemed by them as effective. “Catholicism,” he writes, “stands 
as something unique, as the only system capable of influencing 
in every aspect man’s motivation. Various influences may act as 
powerful deviating influences in some one especial direction. 
Patriotism for example, or esprit de corps may make a man do 
brave things, the instinct of self-preservation may make him 
appear a Paladin of courage. Love of a woman may keep him 
chaste, or ambition may compel him to put forth his best efforts. 
But the one thing which can and does energize that infinitely 
faceted thing, motive, which can and does make a man brave, 
courageous, chaste, or painstaking, is Catholicism. It is my can- 
did belief that, in the acts of men, Catholicism and its teaching 
acts as often as a motivating factor as all other influences added 
together: more than that, its influence is always towards what 
is best.” 

* * * * 

“é HERE are many real saints among the men,” wrote Father 

Doyle: and one most encouraging portion of this report is that 
which tells of the return of many Catholics to the practice of the 
faith. The section on “Prodigals and Saints” should rouse every 
reader of it to a more intelligent appreciation of his faith and 
to increased personal devotion. 

In the chapter on “The Wounded” a chaplain cites the fol- 
lowing as one example out of many hundreds: “I was called to 
a cellar in the line, which was being used as a medical aid post. 
A young soldier had had his leg half torn away. It was necessary 
to amputate. When I got to the place, the surgeons were already 
operating. I gave conditional absolution, and waited, holding a 
candle for them to work by. After about three hours, the young 
fellow came to. He was in dreadful agony, and I said a few 
words of sympathy. ‘Are you a priest?’ he said, ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, 
Father, I am suffering terribly, but Jesus Christ suffered on the 
Cross far more than I am doing.’ Then in a moment: ‘I want 
to g6 to confession and Holy Communion.’ The confession over, 
I hurried away to fetch the Blessed Sacrament, some miles away. 
I got back, and there in that deep cellar, lying on a stretcher, 
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that young soul received his Viaticum. Never a word of com- 
plaint on his lips, but just the holy names of Jesus and Mary, 
uttered in little gasping sobs, with wonderful devotion. An hour — 
after he was dead.” 
* * 4 * 

HE faith of the Irish soldier stands out in preéminent splendor. 

He has an intelligent understanding of it. A chaplain of four 
years experience, comparing the soldiers of different countries, 
gives Ireland first place for religious instruction: “In Ireland prac- 
tically every one (is instructed).” Another chaplain writes: “The 
difference between the Catholics of an Irish battalion and an English 
one is startling. As a rule, the former come to confession, and 
know how to make it, the latter have to be hunted up, and if, 
after much pressure, they do consent to make a confession they 
have to be helped considerably. Naturally, there are exceptions.” 
And another chaplain: “Ninety-nine out of a hundred Irish 
would explain correctly the Immaculate Conception, the differ- 
ence between the Resurrection and Ascension, who was Pontius 
Pilate, how do you baptize—in fact everything.” “I remember,” 
writes another, “giving Holy Communion one morning in a village 
church to nine hundred men of the Connaught Rangers. The 
curé, with tears streaming down his cheeks, helped me. At the end 
he said: “Those strong men have all the faces of children as they 
kneel to receive their Lord in Holy Communion.’” Of the 
“saints” another states: “If I said hundreds, you would think 
I was exaggerating, but I’m not. Young, innocent boys and old 
soldiers from India, living the holiest, most supernatural lives, de- 
voted to the Blessed Sacrament, men of prayer. I admit they 
are mostly Irish or Scotch-Irish, but there are some English as 
well, and, as usual, I exclude Lancashiremen, who count as Irish.” 

Their faith was astounding and their gentleness amazing. 
“They apologize to doctors for trouble given, and thank them. 
Most wounded men seldom get out of themselves so far.” 

* * * * 

HIS volume does not seek to present anything like full testi- 

mony with regard to the American Catholic soldier and his re- 
ligious faith. But from the limited testimony it does furnish, 
the American Catholics may well glory in the faith of their own. 

“It is my opinion,” writes an American chaplain, “that the 
faith of our Catholic soldiers in the ranks of the American Army 
has been strengthened, rather than otherwise by their experiences 
in the War.” The highest praise is accorded to the Catholic 
American soldier for the faithful practice of his religion. “The 
Americans of New York,” writes a British chaplain, “whom I saw 
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whilst in training, before they had seen the line and afterwards 
in hospital, were all well instructed and very fervent.” 

The volume makes us only the more eager to see in print the 
full glorious record written by our American Catholic soldiers, 
under the inspiration of the Cross, in the service of our Country. 


— 
— 





A’. a meeting held in Cleveland, Tuesday, December 30, 1919, 
some sixty Catholic writers and students of history formed 
a new national historical society which henceforth will bear the 
name—The American Catholic Historical Association. The object 
of the new Association is to promote study and research in the 
field of Catholic history. 

The reawakened interest in international politics which the 
World War has aroused, has contributed very largely to a better 
appreciation of the part the Catholic Church has taken in the 
march of civilization. Students and teachers of history realize 
that the War has added vastly to the significance of the Church’s 
presence in the world; and there is a greater desire on the part 
of all who labor in the field of history to approach the problem 
of Catholicism, in the past and in the present, with a more honest 
and a more sincere critical spirit. 

* * * -* 

HE centre of world politics has been changed from the capi- 
tals of Europe to the capital of the Republic, which our 
fathers, as the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore said, builded 
wiser than they knew, the Almighty’s hand guiding them. 
America has passed beyond her growing years and her destinies 
are for the future in the world-stream of humanity, where alone 
national character can be formed. To open any volume of this 
historic past is to read another page of the history of the Catholic 
Church. Civilization, progress, idealism, all are interwoven with 
the Catholic Church; and in the same measure as new demands 
will be made upon our educators to interpret to us the back- 
ground of our history, so in like measure will American Catholics 


be expected to know the Catholic past of the world. 
* 


* * * 


UCH an Association as the one just founded, makes it possible 

to bring into one body all the Catholic historical scholarship 

of the United States. There are six local Catholic historical so- 
cieties (those of New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., St. Louis, 
Chicago, and St. Paul), devoting their energies to local Catholic 
history. They are all publishing excellent historical quarterlies. 
We have also the Catholic Historical Review, published at the 
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Catholic University of America, which is now the recognized 
organ of all American Catholic historical activity. But all these 
publications are local or national in scope. What was needed 
was a society that would bring into one fold all those interested 
in Catholic history, without limit of time or place. 
* * * * 
N October, 1919, letters were sent out to some seventy Catholic 
teachers of history in our Catholic Colleges, Academies, Sem- 
inaries, and Universities, and a response which surprised the one 
who had projected the Association, proved the opportuneness of 
the scheme. Accordingly, the meeting to organize the new so- 
ciety was called for Cleveland. Some sixty Catholic historical 
scholars were present. Papers were read by Rev. Dr. Guilday 
of the Catholic University of America, and by Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson, on the scope of the new project. A constitution was 
adopted, and the following officers elected: President, Lawrence 
F. Flick, M.D., LL.D.; Vice Presidents, Rev. Richard H. Tierney, 
S.J., and Rev. Victor O’Daniel, O.P., S.T.M.; Secretary, Carlton 
T. H. Hayes, Ph.D.; Treasurer, Rt. Rev. Monsignor T. C. O’Reilly, 
D.D., V.G.; Archivist, Rev. Dr. Guilday. The Executive Council 
includes, with the above-named officers, Rev. Gilbert P. Jennings, 
LL.D., Rt. Rev. Monsignor Joseph F. Mooney, D.D., V.G., Rev. 
Dr. Souvay, C.M., Rev. William Busch, S.T.L., and Rev. Zephyrin 
Engelhardt, O.F.M. 

A meeting of the Executive Council was held recently and it 
was decided to organize the 1920 meeting, which will be held 
during Christmas week at Washington, D. C., into four Sections 
or Conferences, dealing with Ancient, Medieval, Modern, and 
American Catholic history. The permanent headquarters of the 
Association will be the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., but the annual meetings will be held in a different 
city each year. 





_— 
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we social value of spiritual qualities is admirably illustrated 
at this time when universal appeal is made for thrift. Thrift 
as an economic practice related to economic problems, whether 
individual or social, is much to be commended. But it does not 


begin and end with itself. 
* * * “ok 


F we accept the spiritual values set for us by the Gospel and 
explained with compelling uniformity and clearness by spiritual 
writers, we learn to discipline wants, to practice renunciation, to 
be conscious of the claims of the needy and of our power to 
promote education and religion, and all of this is the result of 
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spiritual vision and impulse. As we gain in spiritual understand- 
ing, we become conscious of release from the tyranny of material 
things. Simple wants, refined taste, subtle self-control, joy in 
intangible things become our portion. 
2K aK * K 

re this process thrift occupies a place, modest indeed, but im- 

portant. Those who believe in God and love His ways, find in 
the teaching of Christ and the practice of the saints, the secret of 
higher life. They love and do noble things, because these fit into 
the harmony of the spiritual life. Seen in this light, thrift is 
not an end but an incident. It is good socially and much to be 
commended. But we should believe in it and practice it as a 
phase of our spiritual growth and not merely as an economic 
virtue. 

* * * * 
F the national appeal now made can but convince the country 
of the foolishness of extravagance, it will serve an admirable 

purpose. Extravagance may have immediate social antecedents, 
but it, too, is a sign of the condition of one’s soul. Sanctity 
moves always in the direction of simple taste, restrained 
desires, joy in renunciation and prompt acceptance of 
spiritual values. Extravagance knows nothing of these. We 
may bewail it as a social menace, but we must reject it 
infinitely more because it is a sign of spiritual decadence. 
We may borrow strength for the soul as well as for social life, 
from the remark of the good colored woman who said to a child 
in her care: “Not wanting things is better than having them.” 


titi 
a oat 


UR readers will recall that in his interesting article on “The 

Irish No Man’s Land” in our November issue, Mr. P. G. Smyth 
deplores the ruin of Louvain which he thought involved the Col- 
lege of the Irish Franciscans, and consequently the tomb of the 
famous Archbishop of Tuam, Florence Conroy, the founder of the 
Irish College of Louvain. A letter from an interested reader, 
dated “American College, Louvain, December 8th,” corrects this 
error and adds much interesting data concerning the relics of 


this foundation. We print it for the benefit of our readers. 
a * + * 





bad F ORTUNATELY the part of the city where the ancient College 

of Irish Franciscans was located was spared the horrors of 
August, 1914. Prompted by the article in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 
which referred to Archbishop Conroy, I made a pilgrimage there 
today. In the wall of the chapel is a stone bearing an inscription 
saying that Archbishop Conroy died in Madrid, 1629, in his 69th 
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year, the 21st year of his episcopate; that his remains were in- 
terred here (hic) 1654. 

“In the wall of the corridor adjacent to the Chapel are the 
tombstones of Dominic De Burgo, Episcopus Elfinensis, a native 
of Ireland, died 1704; of Fra Tully, 1715; Fratres O’Donnell, 
O’Reilly and Lynch all of the eighteenth century; also the tomb- 
stone of “Illustrissima Rosa Docharty,” 1660. The Brothers (since 
1832 the house is occupied by the Brothers of Charity) knew little 
of the history of these relics. They had heard that these slabs, now 
cemented in the wall, were formerly in the floor of the chapel. May 
we believe then that the actual tombs are under the chapel? 

“A slab near the door of the chapel tells us that the first 
stone of the chapel (the present chapel) was laid by the Arch- 
duke and Duchess Albert and Isabelle, 1617. 

“Of the original walls one, facing the garden, is still stand- 
ing. On this wall between the narrow Gothic windows of the 
monks’ cells is the date again, 1617. Finally to corroborate the 
reputation for learning that the college enjoyed, some of the 
tombstones give the degrees—obtained at the University by the 
monks: Lynch, Licentiate in Philosophy; O’Donnell, Bachelor 
Juris Civilis et Canonici. 

“So the tomb of the Archbishop of Tuam, as well as these 
other archeological monuments, escaped the fate that destroyed 
so many other souvenirs of the past intellectual glories of 
Louvain.” 


tin 
—<— 


LIGHT in the world of Catholic laymen went out with the 

waning of the old year. The death of the Hon. Thomas J. 
Lanahan of Albany on December 27th marks the earthly termina- 
tion of a notable career in the service of Church and State, such 
"a career as it is useful to record and to meditate. THE CATHOLIC 
WokrLbD mourns in him a faithful subscriber from its inception and 
a friend and admirer of its founder, Father Hecker. This sus- 
tained interest in Catholic literature was but an index of his 
whole-hearted and unflagging service in the Catholic cause. It is 
for us a satisfaction to quote some extracts from a summary of 
his life by those who knew and loved it in every detail—the 
Catholic press of the city where he was born and for eighty- 
three years gave example of what a Catholic layman may and 
should be. 





* * * * . 

66 H: THOMAS J. LANAHAN received his education in the 
private school of Captain Michael O’Sullivan, in old St. 
John’s parish. He was employed in the office of the Albany 
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Journal for several years after leaving school, and later in the 
Merchants’ Dispatch office. 

“In 1866 he was elected assemblyman from the first assem- 
bly district of Albany County and served until May, 1870, when he 


was appointed clerk to Mayor Thacher. Later he was appointed. 


chief clerk of the board of contract and appointment, which was 
consolidated with the board of assessors, in which board he 
served until his recent illness. His service with the city of Albany 
lacked four months of completing a half century. 

“Through his entire life he was a leader in Catholic Church 
and fraternal circles, devoting his splendid talents unselfishly 
to their service. 

* * * * 
“ R. LANAHAN was not only renowned as a public speaker 
M and elocutionist, but also as a dramatist. He appeared 
many times on the stage with professional players, especially in 
1872, when he appeared with Walter Reeble as ghost in Reeble’s 
Hamlet. He was a friend of John Albaugh, Frank Lawlor and 
many of the famous actors of that day. 

“Under his direction amateur theatricals were promoted in 
Albany academies and organizations. As an elocutionist he aided 
in the training of many speakers, and was often asked for assist- 
ance in the preparation of important addresses. His last great 
address was at the installation of Bishop Thomas F. Cusack four 
years ago. ... His oratory was of the polished, graceful style 
of the great Daniel Dougherty, but there was a pathos and depth 
of feeling in his voice that was distinctly his own, and a fire 
which never failed to rouse his hearers to enthusiasm. He was at 
his best in the rendition of such poems as Mangan’s ‘Dark Rosa- 


leen,’ which he interpreted with splendid effect.” 
* x + * 


HIS man of varied talents and multiple activities will be 

mourned in practically every parish of the diocese of Albany, 

for there are comparatively few places within its territory where 

his eloquent voice has not been heard, or which he has not 
visited. 
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